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THE AUTHOR & JOURNALIST'S 


Market Tips 


Gathered Monthly from Authoritative 
Sources 


Ranch Romances is a new magazine to be pub- 
lished by the Western Story Publishing Corpora- 
tion, 799 Broadway, New York, and edited by the 
editors of Ace-High Magazine. The type of 
fiction to be used will consist of stories dealing 
with men and women of the West. Love must 
dominate the situations. The characters must be 
sincerely portrayed, the men being either cowboys, 
miners or adventurers in outdoor range life, the 


women of the human, warm-blooded, sentimental 


type. Action will be subordinated to the love ele- 
ment always, but the Western idea as portrayed by 
the popular novel and motion pictures will be essen- 
tial. Sex stories are not to be used. Manuscripts 
of varied length will be required. Novelettes should 
range from 18,000 to 20,000 words, and short- 
stories should not exceed 7000 words. Serials are 
to be about 40,000 words each and must be broken 
into three or four parts, the first not to exceed 
15,000 words. Rates and methods of payment, it 
is understood, will be similar to those of Ace-High, 
which pays 1 cent a word and up on acceptance. 


The Denver & Rio Grande Western Magazine, 
which will appear in November, is anxious to 
secure high-class contributions of all types calcu- 
lated to interest railroad men, both executives and 
employees. Two cents a word will be paid on 
acceptance for all available material. Short arti- 
cles and fiction dealing with everyday railroad 
problems overcome by some good character trait, 
such as efficiency or economy, are desired, prefer- 
ably within 1500 words. Essays on railroad sub- 
jects, of a very objective type, will be used. Ac- 
ceptable matter will also include inspirational mat- 
ter, poems, sketches, jokes, ideas and even railroad 
news. Illustrations may help to sell the article. 
A sprightly humorous story with a good moral 
theme would be very likely to land the author a 
steady contract for similar material. Address all 
manuscripts to Sid Karns, Room 246 Equitable 
Building, Denver, Colo. 


Successful Farming, Des Moines, Ia., states to 
contributors: “While merit in an article is the 
first consideration, it is by no means the whole 
thing. Brevity, practicality, the spirit of optimism 
—all such things have a part in influencing our 
decision. We want a chance at your contribu- 
tions on topics of interest to farm folks. Give 
each article some title, in order that both parties 
may have a common way of referring to it should 
any question arise. We would be pleased to know 
whether you are Mrs., Mr. or Miss. Give your 
count of the number of words the manuscript con- 
tains. Seasonable material should be in our hands 
at least two months before date of issue in which 
it should appear. Many good articles are returned 
because they arrive too late. We aim to choose 
material of interest to farmers living in the states 


of Iowa, Ohio, Michigan, Minnesota, Wisconsin; 
North and South Dakota, Nebraska, Kansas, Miss- 
ouri and Oklahoma.” Successful Farming uses 
items and articles on farming from 100 to 2000 
words, reports in ten days and pays 1% cent a word 
on acceptance. 


De Molay Councilor, Frank H. Cheley, editor, 
601 Steele Street, Denver, writes: “The material 
that I am seeking for the De Molay Councilor, the 
official monthly publication of the Order of De 
Molay, which now runs to nearly 140,000 copies 
per month, is unusually high-class fiction, prefer- 
ably outdoor stories (not the lurid Western cowboy 
story) not to exceed 4000 words in length. In 
addition, we need each month a strikingly good 
informational article with photographs and a 
feature or two. We pay according to the merit 
of the material and at a good rate for especially. 
high class stuff.” The Order of De Molay is a 
junior organization sponsored by the Scottish Rite 
Masons. 


The Country Gentleman, Philadelphia, in a letter 
to a contributor from one -of the editors states: 
“If you receive material returned with a printed 
rejection slip, please do not feel hurt, as it only 
means that we are up-to the neck with work and 
can’t send the personal letter we want to.” A 
statement accompanying check for material states: 
“This payment is offered and accepted with the 
understanding that The Country Gentleman buysall 
rights, dramatic and otherwise, of all stories and 
special articles appearing in it, and with further 
understanding that each number of The Country 
Gentleman, in which any portion thereof shall ap- 
pear, shall be copyrighted at its expense. After 
publication in The Country Gentleman is completed, 
it agrees to reassign to the author on demand all 
book, dramatic, moving-picture and foreign (except 
Canadian) serial rights.” 


Snappy Stories, 627 W. Forty-third Street, New 
York, edited by Florence Haxton, “likes frivolous, 
frothy, sexy stuff,” says a contributor. Rate of 
payment is from 1% to 3 cents a word. Snappy 
Stories reports within two to three weeks, and 
checks are usually mailed within thirty days of 
acceptance. Miss Haxton is a friend to the writer, 
for she frequently suggests changes and little 
touches that will render an unsalable manuscript 
available. The company permits authors to retain 
picture rights. 


Features, Inc., is a new syndicate to be organized 
by January 1, 1924, under the management of Wil- 
liam H. Johnson, formerly manager of the New 
York Herald-Tribune Syndicate. Staton 
will succeed Mr. Johnson as manager of the New 
York Herald-Tribune Syndicate. 
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True Detective Mysterics, 1926 Broadway, New 
York, H. A. Keller, editor, writes: “True Detec- 
tive Mysteries decidedly belongs in Class A in 
your Handy Market List. We pay good rates on 
acceptance for detective stories that are wholly 
true or based on the facts in an actual detective’s 
investigation. We buy detectives’ reports with the 
understanding that they are to be rewritten by our 
staff; for these we pay $25 to $50, depending on 
the facts in the case, the prominence of the persons 
involved. We desire pictures of principals in the 
cases we use, pictures of detectives who worked 
on such cases and documentary evidence in such 
cases, although this is not a requisite. We are not 
in the market for crime material. Your market 
list is indeed a handy one.” 


Young’s Magazine, Breezy Stories, and Droll 
Stories, 709 Sixth Avenue, New York, are re- 
ported by a contributor to be extremely prompt in 
reporting on stories. They pay 1 cent a word, in- 
closing check with their letter of acceptance. 


' Gertrude Crumb Harman, present address, 209 
Union Street, Emporia, Kan., writes: “Some time 
this winter I expect to launch a new juvenile 
magazine for children of grammar-school age. I 
have a capitalist in Los Angeles ready to back it 
and a circulation scheme which I believe will en- 
able the publication to pay best rates for material. 
The home of the publication will be Los Angeles 
and while I am not yet prepared to consider 
manuscripts, if there are any writers who have 
a good juvenile story in mind who have not writ- 
ten it up because of the poor pay in this field, 
I should like to get a brief synopsis of what they 
may have in mind to file for future reference. As 
to class of material—sky’s the limit, so long as 
it is interesting and not harmful. One serial will 
run all the time and we will use short-stories 
for the tiny children up to 3000 words and matter 
for the kindergarten tots similar to the Peter 
Rabbit stories, as well as wholesome “thrillers” for 
boys and girls of the seventh grades.” 


Getting Ahead Monthly, University and Wheeler 
Avenues, St. Paul, Minn., “has changed from the 
payment-on-publication basis to payment on accept- 
ance,” reports the editor, C. A. Blodgett. “Five 
hundred words, after editing, is our new limit for 
length of material, instead of 750-words as pre- 
viously advised: Our rejection slip gives a fairly 
complete statement of what our requirements are 
and we have listed the most general reasons for 
rejection for checking in the hope that it will put 
our unsuccessful contributors on the right track.” 


The Co-ed Magazine, published by the Du Pont 
Publishing Company at 221 E. Twentieth Street, 
Chicago, sends this: “Please list The Co-ed in your 
columns as being in the market for all kinds of 
cartoons or manuscripts of wit and humor. Our 
rates vary according to the quality of work sub- 
mitted. We want the best.” This is a different 
publication than Co-ed Campus Comedy, the re- 
quirements of which have been previously listed. 


The Fun Shop, formerly at 110 W. Fortieth 
Street, New York, has moved to 8 W. Fortieth 
Street, New York. 


(Continued on Page 23) 


Prize Contests 


The Forest Theater, Carmel, Calif., offers a prize 
of $100 for an original play (neither a photoplay 
nor a scenario) suitable for presentation on its 
outdoor stage (56x60 feet). There is no limitation 
as to subject or scope, though a full evening play, . 
approximating two hours’ acting time, is desired, 
and a costume play with a large cast is preferred. 
Manuscripts, to be considered, must be in the hands 
of the secretary, Mrs. V. M. Porter, in care of 
Forest Theater, before February 1, 1925. The For- 
est Theater assumes no responsibility for manu- 
scripts unless accompanied by sufficient return 
postage. A nom de plume is not necessary. Any 
play chosen will remain the property of its author 
after production, the right to accept or reject plays 
remaining with the directors of the Forest The- 
ter. 


Harper & Brothers, 49 East Thirty-third Street, 
New York, have announced their prize competition 
for 1924-25 in which $2000 will be awarded for the 
best novel, of not less than 30,000 words, submitted 
to them. The prize will be awarded in addition to 
regular royalties. 


Farm and Home, Springfield, Mass., is offering 
150 prizes amounting to $5000 to the families who 
make the greatest home improvement at the least 
cost before December 1, 1924, by which date all 
entries must be received. Contestants are to make 
reports of the condition of their homes at the 
beginning of 1924, and now. Facts are to be 
proved by snapshots taken before and after, where 
possible, by names of witnesses and the county 
home demonstration agents, and local representa- 
tives selected by Farm and Home, with which con- 
—_— should communicate for full outline of 
rules. 


All-Sports Magazine, 14 E. Jackson Boulevard, 
Chicago, announces a prize contest, as follows: 
“Here is $100 in gold for you. No matter where 
you live or what part you take in football; you 
may be a coach, player or spectator and still be 
eligible to win this prize. We want you to send 
us a story of what you consider to be the best 
football game of the 1924 season. The story can 
be as brief as you desire to make it, but it must 
not exceed 500 words. It can be accompanied by | 
illustrations if you desire, but this is not neces- 
sary. In writing your story take this into consid- 
eration: (1) Brilliance of players; (2) Rivalry 
between teams; (3) Unusual plays and tactics. To 
the reader who sends us, in the estimation of 
the Football Editor, the best story, we shall give 
$100: In addition we shall pay $5 each for all 
stories published. The competition closes Decem- 
ber Ist. The winner will be announced in January. 
Address Football Editor.” 


Sportlife, Keith Theater, Philadelphia, offers a 
prize of $25 monthly for the best story on an un- 
usual character in sports. The individual about 
whom the story is written may be a minister who” 
was formerly a boxer, an artist who has been a bull 
fighter, or any such character. Stories —_ other 
than the prize-winner will be paid for at the usual 


rates. 
(Continued on Page 20) 
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PROSE MANUSCRIPT CRITICISM. 
Manuscripts submitted to Tue Avruor & 
JouRNALIsT, accompanied by the proper fee, 
are carefully read and frankly and con- 
structively criticised. Good features, as 
well as faults, are pointed out and remedies 
are suggested for the latter. Marketing ad- 
vice forms a part of this service. This de- 
partment is in charge of Mr. Edwin Hunt 
Hoover, successful writer of fiction and 
articles, associate editor of Tue Avuruor & 
Journauist. The fees, which should accom- 
pany submitted manuscripts, are as fol- 
lows: Manuscripts up to 1500 words, $1.50; 
2500 words, $2; 3000 words, $2.50; 4000 
words, $2.75; 5000 words, $3; 7500 words, 
$3.50; 10,000 words, $4; longer manuscripts, 
each 10,000 words, $3.50. Play manuscripts, 
$5 for each act. Photoplays, double the 
prose manuscript rates. 


VERSE CRITICISM OR REVISION. 
This distinctive service is in charge of Mr. 
John H. Clifford, whose scholarly help is 
highly recommended. The fees are 5 cents 
a line, minimum charge $1. 

MANUSCRIPT SALES AGENCY. A re- 
liable manuscript sales service is conducted 
for the convenience of readers and clients. 
A reading fee of $1 for each manuscript of 
5000 words or less, 20 cents for each addi- 
tional 1000 words or less, is charged. Ma- 
terial will be accepted for marketing only 
if the editors of Tue Aurnor & JouRNAL- 
1st consider it likely to sell; other material 


.will be returned with brief explanatory 


criticism. Verse and photoplays not consid- 
ered by the Agency. 

LITERARY REVISION and MANU- 
SCRIPT TYPING are also included in the 
service offered to all readers. 


Writing the Historical Story | 


The More Remote in Time, or the Farther Away from Home 
the Writer Strays, the More Difficult Becomes the Task of. 
Interesting His Readers; Some Important Tips © 
By A. H. Bittner 


Associate Editor, The Fronticr 


IT IS typical of 
_ the beginner in 
| any line to over- 
reach himself by 
enthusiastically at- 
_ tempting that 
_ which his more 
experienced fel - 
low regards with 
well-merited re- 
spect. So it is not 
strange that many 
tyros at the writ- 
ing game plunge 
unhesitatingly into 
the historical 
story, knowing 
nothing of the pe- 
culiar problems it entails but confident that 
it affords opportunities all ready for the 
plucking. 

They fail—and they wonder why. Why, 
history itself is a story; the plots come made 
almost to order. Everyone is interested in 
history. Certainly their stories would inter- 
est magazine readers. And still editors turn 
them down. Why? 

The historical story, easy to handle as it 
may seem, is studded with pitfalls and 
snares. Beneath its deceiving exterior are 
problems and tricks that baffle experienced 
writers. Yet the increasing market for the 
historical story makes it well worth serious 
consideration. The vogue of Rafael Saba- 
tini’s stories, the widespread interest aroused 
by “The Covered Wagon,” the new market 
afforded by magazines such as The Frontier, 
all tend to place the historical story on the 
list of readily marketable tales. A historical 
story, well done, today has no difficulty in 
finding a market.” 

Although it has problems which must be 
faced, the historical story has at least one 
advantage over most other types of fiction. 


A. H. BITTNER 


Often a writer quite fairly complains: “I 
can write; I can express myself in an inter- 
esting fashion; I can hold a reader’s atten- 
tion—but I have had so little real experience 
to write about! I haven’t been able to travel 
and study other sections and their people; 
my fiction world is bound in so limited an 
area that I am handicapped for want of ma- 
terial. Yet these editors say that one should 
write about that which he knows, is familiar 
with.” To this writer the historical tale 
offers a real opportunity. 

He can transport himself practically with-’ 
out cost back to the early days of America, 
the early days of the West, the romantic 
past of the land. Any library is stocked 
with good historical volumes which, intelli- 
gently read and absorbed, will cover for a 
writer a large field—a field with the scope 
of which he is thoroughly familiar and in 
which he is as much at home as if he were 
handling a tale of today laid in his own 
backyard. 


Fikst and foremost, the writer tackling 

the historical story must know his par- 
ticular ground, must be thoroughly familiar 
with his period, its people and their customs. 
To be less than this results in a halting, arti- 
ficial and unconvincing story, one which stu- 
dents of history, and well-informed readers 
generally, will readily pick to pieces and rec- 
ognize as a half-baked concoction. Having 
decided upon the period or the section which 
will be most interesting to handle and which 
offers the best fiction possibilities, compile a 
list of volumes best calculated to familiarize 
you with these new surroundings. Certainly 
a few good volumes of reliable history— 
local history with as much detail as possible ; 
a few good biographies—always packed full 
of valuable details and little incidents all 
ready to be used in fiction; personal me- 
moirs, volumes of letters—to get a touch of 
the style of the day; some outstanding fic- 
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tion laid in the period and place—these par- 
ticularly for the manner of speech and local 
customs ; a search of the available reference 
books and encyclopedias. Often histories 
and other volumes will give reading lists all 
ready for your purpose. The local librarian 
can no doubt help you compile a list of sev- 
eral dozen books bearing directly on your 
subject, dealing with or laid in the time you 
wish to study. The task then becomes one 
of reading and absorbing—learning to see 
and think as did the characters of your 
period. Patient work, but necessary if you 
aim to write a story worth reading. 


"THOROUGHLY familiar with the his- 

torical background and setting, armed 
with several good reference books in case of 
doubt, the writer is now ready—not to write 
his story, but to get his plot and to build up 
his fiction story just as he would build up a 
story of today. Here is where many writers 
—experienced as well as. beginners—go 
astray when they attempt the historical tale. 
Their minds loaded with details, immersed 
in the time of their story’s setting, cognizant 
always of a dozen and one little touches 
which must be brought in to show their 
familiarity with the period—they forget all 
about the story. The result is a manuscript 
loaded down with monotonous historical de- 
tails, often a fine picture of the days de- 


scribed, but no story. Instead of writing a- 


fiction story they have retold history. Edi- 
tors can buy history, of much better grade 
than this, at a few dollars a volume; they 
will not pay for it at a word rate and attempt 
to foist it on their readers as fiction. 


After you have familiarized yourself with 
your setting lay it aside, forget about it, rele- 
gate it to your subconscious mind. Now 
think a bit about fiction. Get a rattling good 
plot—always that plot; it is your story !— 
build it up, develop it just as if it were to 
be any other sort of tale. Build up your 
characters just as if they were characters 
of a present-day story. When it comes to 
writing the story, still remember that plot— 
write the story, not history. Write the story, 
working in your historical details and setting 
nicely but always subordinate to the story 
itself. 

Now go over it. See whether you have 
tiresome paragraphs of description which 
impede the progress of the story in their 
attempt to orient the reader. See whether 


you have dragged in historical details which 
have no connection with this particular story. 
If so, cut them out—much as it may pain 
you to miss the opportunity to parade before 
the reader your hard-gained but thorough 
familiarity with the subject. If your hero 
saves the life of a Revolutionary officer, a 
real historical figure serving as a character 
in your story, it is of no interest to the 
reader that this officer later became wealthy, 
married the daughter of the governor, raised 
five children, was one of the first pioneers 
over the Mississippi, and finally met his 
death in an Indian raid. You read all this 
when going through the officer’s biography 
—but it has no place in this story. Save it 
and use it later; perhaps you can build up 
another story around it. In short, treat this 
historical story just like any other story; 
test each incident, each detail, to see whether 
or not it is germane to the story. If it isn’t 
throw it out; if you know your subject there 
will still be plenty of local color in the fin- 
ished story. 

Working out your plot, the question will 
arise—shall you use a real historical figure 
in the story or not? If it is a story of 
Boone’s day shall Boone appear in it or not? 
Generally speaking, the use of a well-known 
historical figure as one of your characters 
adds good color to the story but requires 
skillful handling ; it helps to make the reader 
feel at home, gives him a character with 
whom he feels he is familiar—but one with 
whom he can check up on the veracity of 
your presentation. Great care must be taken 
in handling such characters ; the slightest in- 
consistency, the slightest violation of the 
reader’s own conception of the character, 1s 
likely to stamp the character as a fiction 
product. Instead of a helpful, colorful char- 
acter you will have a wooden dummy which 
may ruin the whole story. For example, if 
your story is laid in the days of Thomas 
Jefferson it may be effective to have Jeffer- 
son appear in it. However, the popular con- 
ception of Jefferson is that of a formal, 
polished, aristocratic colonial statesman. 
Perhaps in the Washington of those days 
things were a bit informal, but if you have 
your hero and heroine dashing in and out of 
the White House, if you have Jefferson call- 
ing them by their first names, explaining his 
plans to them, and taking a hand in their 
little fiction troubles—the reader simply will 
not believe you. His conception of Jefferson 
and of a President’s importance cannot be 
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reconciled with the situation as you present 
it. Better to have your historical character 
as a background figure. True, good fiction 
stories can be written using Nathan Hale, 


‘Boone, or Buffalo Bill as the hero, but these 


are exceptions; and they are a great deal 
more difficult to handle than the tale with 
regular fiction characters. Scott, master of 
the historical novel, practically never used an 
actual historical figure as a character of great 
importance in his stories; his real-life char- 
acters were part of the graphic color of his 
tales. Most often the inexperienced—yes, 
and often the veteran—writer will succeed in 
making of a story with a real historical hero 
only an unconvincing bit of stiff fiction— 
with a tang of the juvenile! 


Another disadvantage which the writer 
faces in using the historical hero is the sus- 
taining of suspense. Though Nathan Hale, 
as the hero of your story, seems about to 
lose his life in a fight with a gang of Tory 
thugs, the reader knows that he did not lose 
it at that time but died later on a British 
gallows. Though Buffalo Bill, as the hero 
of your story, is surrounded by Indians and 
facing almost certain death, the reader 
knows that Buffalo Bill came through all 
right and lived for many years afterward. 
To secure suspense in situations such as 
these requires real genius; it is a task the 
younger writer had better leave to more ex- 
perienced hands—who will probably know 
better than to tackle it. ie 


‘HOUGH equipped with a good plot and 
interesting characters, and though thor- 
oughly familiar with his setting, the writer 
of the historical story may well fail in the 
handling of it. He faces a harder task than 
that confronting the writer of present-day 
fiction. The latter only has to interest the 
reader in his characters and their problems. 
The historical-story writer has to interest 
the reader first in the people of the time 
about which he writes, then in his particular 


characters, Take a story about the Moors 
of old Spain; though the story and charac- 
ters be good, it requires careful and skillful 
craftsmanship to arouse the reader’s interest 
for a people so remote. For this reason it 
probably is advisable to confine the historical 
story to the American continent—certainly 
for the beginner writer and for those who 
are not familiar with this type of fiction. 
When aiming a historical story at an all-fic- 
tion magazine it is better to use a period and 
a setting more or less familiar to the average 
reader. The Netherlands in the days of the 
Spanish occupation might afford a good 
story, but that story would have a difficult 
task competing with even an inferior story 
laid in the days of the Pony Express. His- 
torical stories, yes—but the farther back you 
go, the farther away from home you go, the 
more difficult the task you face, the more 
excellent the story you must produce if it 
is to find a market. 


It is harder to write, it requires greater 
preparation, and its dangers are many; but 
the historical story is well worth a writer’s 
best efforts. The field in American history 
alone is almost unlimited—the colonial days, 
the pirate days, the days of the Northwest 
Territory and the Kentucky settlements, the 
colorful Mississippi, the Middle West, the 
great Southwest, California, the far North- 
west and Canada, the cattle days, the Indian 
wars—-every nook and corner of America 
has its romantic history; every section 


-affords splendid opportunities for stirring 


fiction. Fiction that will sell—and fiction 
that will fan just a bit more brightly the 
spark of patriotic pride in the reader’s heart. 
Certainly it is a compensation besides the 
editor’s check to be able to help in some 
measure to speed the work of Americaniza- 
tion, to help throw the light of interesting 
fiction upon some of the glorious and little- 
known periods and incidents of America’s 
past. 


EDITORS PERRY AND HAINES ON DECK 


One thing for which we should thank Doubleday Page & Company is establishing The 
Frontier Magazine, which has given us two such valuable contributors as A. H. Bittner and 
Ralph Perry. We'll have more articles from Bittner, besides the one in the present issue. 
In December, Ralph Perry will hold the boards with an article entitled “The Unrush Mail” — 
which takes us behind the scenes in an editorial office and furnishes some illuminating pointers. 

Another editor with a message for our December issue is Austin Haines, of Triple-X 
Magazine, who discusses, “An Undeveloped Short-Story Field.” Yes, we have his picture to 


go with the article. 
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Study 


An Old Standby in These Pages Returns in a New Series; 
This Article Suggests How to Furnish the Mind 
with a Rich Literary Background 


By Warren Hastings Miller 


HERE is one thing abso- 
lutely certain about the 
pursuit of literary study, 

its sure-fire effect of whipping 
a man out of the rut of his 
complacency. To that end it is 
a good thing, no matter what 
else may be said of it. Ours is 
both an art and a profession. 
The inspiring thing about it is 
that, right today, there are 
masters in it whose work will 
take its place in the output of 
the centuries. Like painting 
and music it is going ahead 
steadily, doing new things 
with words, working in new 
forms. Nothing stagnant or 
slavish about it. Forms, 
phrases, styles, new to this day 
and time, yet as fine in their 
way as any of the great forms and phrases 
of the past. We see the painters saying 
something new in form and light and color ; 
the musicians venturing into new harmon- 
ies, new forms; and then we turn to our 
own art and find that it is not standing 
still either. The illuminating insights of 
Conrad; the ironic sarcasms of McFee; the 
poetic prose of the Irishman Byrne; these 
are all saying something new in literature. 
There is a new atmosphere in modern work, 
the crisp phrase, the lone word telling the 
thought of an entire sentence, the unfinished 
sentence starting the reader’s imagination 
off into a whole paragraph of thought, the 
keen adjective. 

These things characterize all the best of 
modern work. Walpole, Benet, Lewis, 
name any half dozen and they all have it. 
The dull fellow who swings along with his 
involved periods and worn-out words and 
trite phrases has either to fix an eye on these 
significant changes or fall out of the ranks. 
And why? Because all this new progress 


in style has but one object, Spencer’s old. 


dictum of economizing the reader’s atten- 
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tion, heightening his interest in 
the tale by devices which are 
new yet most effective. The 
keen-edged word, the stinging 
phrase, the development from a 
dozen different angles, all de- 
vices, but they have the effect 
of sweeping the reader, heart 
and soul, into the story. You 
tickle his humor; you hit him 
right in the face with words 
apt, exactly expressive; you 
make him wriggle with delight 
with your crisp phrase, your 
new adjective; you make him 
intimate with all your characters 
by developing the tale from the 
point of view of each of them; 
you wind the plot up into a 
dozen mysteries so that he can 
guess out none of them—this 
business is all new; even a dozen years ago 
you, the author, would not have dared do it. 
At that time Conrad was writing the stories 
we all now read avidly, but no one could 
“get” him. Eight publishers tried him out 
and gave him up as not a commercial propo- 
sition. But now—look around you! 


I SHOULD divide literary study into two 

kinds, both important; technique and 
style. There have been many definitions of 
style, but the root of it seems to be how you 
tell what you have to say. There is a deal 
in that “how.” Style has been defined as 
the man himself; to me that “man himself” 
seems to be what he has to say rather than 
how he says it- Style is his manner of get- 
ting it across. The new and clever style is 
becoming usual nowadays, but alas! our 
writers, particularly the American authors, 
have nothing to say. They say it beauti- 
fully, cleverly, pungently, but when all is 
over you have been dragged through a vast 
pother over nothing in particular. The 
minor Englishmen have the same fault. 
Walpole’s latest; an inconsiderable clerical 
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uabble in a cathedral town, in which we 
are asked to believe that a man in the prime 
of his health and strength can be brought to 
his grave because an elephant ate his top 
hat, his son ran off with the barkeep’s daugh- 
ter, his wife eloped with a nonentity, and, 
worst of all, he failed to get his man elected 
for a certain parish. Whereat he died. 
Bah! It is a shooting out of the lip. 


THE reader has the right to demand an 

inevitable plot and a worthy theme. 
What remains for us workmen in the liter- 
ary field is the study, not of what the new 
men are saying, but of how they are.saying 
it, with an eye to dressing up our own work. 
We all have our styles; the faults imbedded 
in them are mostly due to complacency. The 
stuff sells well, why bother to change? And 
then we turn the spotlight of modern work 
on it and find laziness rampant, the trite 
phrase written in unconsciously, the word 
which isn’t the word at all, the old two- 
character development with all the rest of 
them shadows. You may laugh at Benet’s 
“First Person Singular,” a great to-do writ 
about a number of inconsequential people 
in a small town and in which we are required 
to believe that a genius could write two mas- 
terpieces fourteen years apart and starve on 
her output meanwhile, but you must approve 
and respect the keen phraseology of the man, 
his vivid reporting of dialogue—notebook 
stuff it almost seems—his crisp style. Com- 
pared with such dull stuff as Willa Cather’s 
it is almost literature. 

What is literature, then, the ideal at which 
we are aiming? Judging from the master- 
pieces scattered around here and _ there 
through the centuries, I am led to believe 
that it must consist in, first, a moving theme, 
and second, a style abounding in keen 
phrases and sentences, with just the apt 
words in the right places, with the emphasis 
and rhythm where they belong. A. passing 
difficult matter to compass! To observe 
how the mere change of position of one word 
can rob a sentence of all its glory, just read 
over certain translations of the Bible com- 
pared with the King James version. Here 
it would seem that the translators had taken 
a diabolical pleasure in robbing every single 
sentence of its emotion and appeal by re- 
moving words from their proper places. 
You read in wonderment. This is not the 
Bible at all! Where’s the old appeal? We 
turn in haste to learn what they have been 


trying to do to it and find, King James Ver- 
sion: “Lord, now lettest thou thy servant 
depart in peace.” Modern: “Now lettest 
thou thy servant depart, Lord.” 

One is living, breathing poetry of the 
soul. The other is vapid and empty, without 
form and void, a rather impious address to 
the Deity, telling Him just what we propose 
to do. One is Literature; the other is tosh. 

Nowadays we also demand a cast-iron 
plot, one which has no logical holes in it. 
That has nothing whatever to do. with litera- 
ture, for Shakespeare abounds in plotologi- 
cal absurdities, but it has much to do with 
the modern skeptical turn of mind. And 
that leads me to the second department of 
literary study, technique. 

There are dozens, perhaps hundreds, of 
books on technique. I read all that I 
know of, and go scouting for new ones. 
They all have, perhaps, one new idea to con- 
tribute. When you come out‘on the other 
side you feel, with Omar: 


Myself when young did eagerly frequent 
Doctor and Saint, and heard great argument 
About it and about: but evermore 

Came out by the same door where in I went. 


HAVE a young friend whose work some 
of you may have noticed. He writes, 
under the pen name Kenneth Howell, sea 
stories mostly. Ken waves away all tech- 
nique with one magnificent gesture: “To 
hell with it!” says he. His plots are, some 


.of them, real curiosities, built on one ear, 


with the introduction somewhere in the 
middle, the unity shot to pieces, bulging 
through with the story somehow—he does 
not care a whoop about it. He puts in his 
study on the best of the modern men. 
Everything that Conrad ever wrote, all 
McFee, all Hergesheimer, all Walpole—li- 
brary jammed with them. I introduced him 
to the works of that rogue, H. L. Mencken, 
with good results. But as to technique, bah! 
He makes his own technique as he goes 
along. Change anything? Nota hope! If 
they won’t take it, so much the worse for 
them! He used to bring me stories for 
criticism. As thus: 

“Old thing, your unity’s shot to hell here,” 
criticises W. H. “The story is told from the 
viewpoint of the heroine, yet you lock her 
up in a stateroom during the big storm and 
go right on with the storm as seen by the 
captain.” 
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Answer: Sold to Munsey without a_ to have that scheme of his tucked away in 
change. some brain cell somewhere as an unconscious 


How does he get it over? By a strong 
and manly style, which carries the story 
along, upside down, any old way, like a cat 
carried by its middle. That young man will 
travel far, to use a feeble old trite phrase. 


But I recall certain books on literary 

technique that have helped me. Not the 
books by the pundits. There are tomes and 
tomes of these, written by “professors” of 
literature in certain colleges, men and women 
who never had a line in print. They remind 
me of Shaw’s dictum, “Those who teach, 
can’t.” I hesitate, though, about mentioning 
any technical books. You get sworn at. 
Literary minds are so individual and various 
that the book which has helped me is sure 
to be anathema to the next, man. Lillian 
Notestein’s book on the short story, for 
example. The next literary editor whose 
eye fell on a humble commendation of mine 
of her book wrote me that he “had no use 
for Notestein” and begged permission to 
“can™ her. Culpeper Chunn, whose little 
book, “Plotting the Short Story,” seemed to 
me to give a logical method of putting one’s 
ideas in shape before writing a line, was 
scorned -by the next editor as “stiff and in- 
flexible.” Well, to this scribe, who possesses 
the most willy-witted mind that ever penned 
a yarn, Chunn’s book was a great help. 

“The. Fiction Business” (temporarily out 
of print), by that most prolific fictioneer, H. 
Bedford-Jones. Familiar old inspirational 
stuff, most of it, yet the chapter on getting 
away from the old two-character novel was 
pure gold. Lots of other good bits in that 
book, too. = * 

“Helps for Student Writers” (temporar- 
ily out of print), by the malefactor who 
edits this magazine. A ripping little book 
with a bum title. Its chapter on “Snow- 
balling a Plot” is well tucked away in the 
mind. “The Technique of Fiction Writing” 
by Robert Saunders Dowst. A work that 
every author should have read, so as to have 
fixed in his mind the real essentials of plot 
interest, those inevitable developments of 
human character which constitute a vital 
plot. Professor Harry Baker’s “American 
Short Story,” principally valuable in show- 
ing what is not good writing. Horne’s 
“Technique of the Novel.” Not that I ever 
deliberately sat down to write a novel with 
Horne’s book at my elbow. But it is well 


guide in laying out work. “The Writer’s 
Book.” Good to read over now and then, to 
browse in, to drag off the shelf for the exact 
form of the verb “said” that you need, to 
dig up a name for the hero or heroine if no 
good name comes to mind. Roget’s “The- 
saurus.” Invaluable for synonyms and 
shades of expression when just the right 
word eludes you. Reeve’s “Practical Au- 
thorship,” for the young craftsman who is 
still turning out everything he can put his 
pen to so as to keep the home fires burning. 

Polti’s books, I confess, are a bit deep for 
this poor feeble brain. The man has ideas 
in “The Art of Inventing Characters” but 
what they are I have not been able to dis- 
cover. My own characters run the story. 
Neither I nor the reader can have the least 
idea what they are going to do with the situ- 
ation. It’s all a blank puzzle to me, up to 
the last chapter, when he or she is sure to 
do something about it. Bless ’em, J can’t 
interfere! I think of something bright, and 
get a cold stare from the heroine. “Who's 
running this show, you or I, Mr. Author?” 
she asks me, and then I subside and let her 
do it. I do not recall ever “inventing” a 
character. They certainly are not portraits 
of anyone I ever heard of. They may look 
like some people I met or knew, but not even 
that, when you come to analyze and describe 
them. Big John, that huge and humorous 
Montana cowman, who the devil is he, any- 
way? No cowman that I ever knew, yet he 
came into a whole series of stories and ran 
them all. Same way with the Navy charac- 
ters. I once got into a delightful row over 
one of them, a Congressman named Hicks. 
He was the “goat” of “Crash Dive,” Mc- 
Clure’s, last May. When I got back from 
the East I found a real Congressman Hicks 
seeking my life blood, with a prominent 
New York lawyer looking for me with a 
warrant for libel. I was for taking the next 
steamer back to Paris, but Mr. McClure suc- 
ceeded in pointing out to the gentleman the 
difference between an article on the Navy 
and a short-story, so the real Hicks subsided. 


Nor many of these books deserve a place 
in the writer’s library. The works of 
the pundits can be had in any public library, 
where they constitute Authority on literary 
craftsmanship—to the exclusion of those 
works by writers for writers. Read and 
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forget: Maybe a grain of useful fact may 
remain imbedded in the mind. New works 
of criticism such as “The Twentieth Cen- 
tury Novels” by Van Dorn are helpful to 
read over—and return to the library, giving 
thanks. But one should browse, all the time. 
Studying anything written about our craft 
is worth while, at least to me, because it at 
once arouses a critical attitude toward one’s 
own work. One approaches it with sus- 


picion. That smugly and swiftly written 
page! One smells it, now, as a doubtful 
cigar. And—sure enough!—there’s a trite 


old phrase staring at you out of the page. 
Have to say that better, if it takes a morn- 
ing’s thought! Here’s a turgid mess which 
really does not get your thought out. You 
imagined it did, but now look at it! Weak 
word, here. Emphasis at wrong end of sen- 
tence, or hopelessly buried in the middle of 
it, there. Damn the page! Better rewrite 
it and get out something better. 


And then, that sense of boredom and dis- 
satisfaction with the whole writing game 

..a sure fillip out of that is just study, 
the realization it gives of what a long and 
difficult art and of what a worthy art it 
really is; worth a man’s best. You go at 
it with renewed zeal. There is a zest to 
the work, a feeling that giants are laboring 
elsewhere with words, even now, and that 
is a help and an inspiration to do your own 
best. When all is done you look at your 
own somewhat shamefacedly. How earnest 


the ambition; how poor and dull and far, 
far short of the ideal it all is! In any event 
you will not be complacent about it...... 


Studying the good works that are being 
written nowadays is another matter. I read 
three of them in a row recently, “Com- 
mand,” “The First Person Singular,” and 
“The Cathedral.” Came out of it very de- 
pressed. A sea of cleverness, brilliancy, 
the crisp word, the pungent observation on 
life. Master craftsmen, all of them. Yet 
the stories got you nowhere. Characters 
you loathed, doing nothing in particular, un- 


der no great stress of human emotion. And © 


most weak plots. Good Lord, there is hope 
for us “pops” yet, if this is all the masters 
have to say! When would Conrad, had he 
lived, have given us another strong and virile 
and manly story? They say he had some- 
thing on Napoleon on the ways. 


yet modern style is worth wading 

through a lot of these books after all, 
for it is getting somewhere. Only one, 
Donne Byrne, with his prose poetry of 
“Messer Marco Polo” and “The Wind 
Bloweth,” is beyond our ken. The peculiar 
Irish twist of it puts it outside of English 
literature entirely. A joy to read. Gets 
you nowhere, either. Nobody accomplishes 
anything significant. But, if literature is 
purely entertainment, with little doses of 
philosophy tucked in here and there, he 
has it! 


A Frequent Cause of Failure 


By Heather Landon 
Formerly of the Street and Smith Editorial Staff 


OES a child learn to walk before it 
begins to crawl? Does not an 
artist learn to paint a tree before 

he attempts a landscape? Does a swimmer 
swim out to sea without the knowledge that 
he has the strength to swim back again? 
Would an aspiring mountain-climber pioneer 
in foreign fields without a guide? The 
writer is often guilty of doing all such 
things without realizing the cause of his 
failure. 


One of the troubles with the writer who 
is just beginning to “break in” is his impa- 
tience to get there, and another is his en- 
deavor to scale the heights before he is 
properly prepared. He chooses the most 
difficult themes. He seeks to explain intri- 
cate and subtle incongruities of the minds 
and characters which to Balzac, Maupassant, 
and Flaubert seem to come naturally. He 
wants to write South Sea stories when he has 


lived only in Hoboken or Jersey City. Feuds. 
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between foreign nationalities fascinate him. 
In short, he tackles abstruse ideas which 
need the touch of a practiced writer, a con- 
summate artist who knows how to blend 
delicate shades and bring out the high lights 
on.a murky background. Then, of course, 
he wonders why he so often fails. 


How, then, shall he overcome his early 
awkwardness? One method, which the aver- 
age successful writer generally adopts, is to 
become a keen observer, and then to depict 
what he sees. Observation is an art, and, as 
to the way to cultivate it, I can give no bet- 
ter illustration than Flaubert’s advice to 
Maupassant: 


Everything which one desires to express must 
be considered with sufficient attention, and during 
a sufficiently long time to discover in it some 
aspect which no one has yet seen or described. 
In everything there is still some phase unexplored, 

use we are accustomed to look at things only 
with the recollection of what others before us 
have thought of the subjects we are contemplat- 
ing. . . . In order to describe a fire that flames, 
and a tree on the plain, we must keep looking at 
that flame and that tree, until to our eyes they no 
longer resemble any other tree, any other fire. 
This is the way to become original. 

When you pass a grocer seated at his shop door, 
a janitor smoking his pipe, a stand of hackney 
coaches, show me that grocer and that janitor, 
their attitudes, their whole moral nature, so that 
I cannot confound them with any other grocer or 
any other janitor; make me see, in a word, that a 
certain cab horse does not resemble the fifty others 
that follow or precede it. 


Select simple situations, not esoteric sub- 
jects which are bound to confuse. Choose 
something that you feel, understand, and 
that interests you; something maybe with 
which you come in contact every day; for 
the most commonplace life is fraught with 
something either dramatic, tragic, amusing 
or appealing. Learn to see life through an 
individual eye. 


Here are two examples which will illus- 
trate better than I can explain. The first is 
an example of absolutely colorless writing 
taken from a submitted manuscript: 


Their rooms, in a house without an elevator, 
testified to her parents’ poverty. Father, mother, 
and six children shared four rooms and a kitchen. 


The following, taken from W. L. George's 
novel, “Ursula Trent,” needs no foreword: 


I was holding her hand. I bent down and very 
softly kissed her on the mouth. I found my eyes 
streaming. I remember seizing a handful of my 
nightgown and drying my eyes with it. When at 
last I could see her again, a new composure had 
come over her face. Already the jaw was drop- 
ping a little, but there was no expression in the re- 
vulsed, open eyes. I heard the doctor on the stairs, 
carrying the ice bag, swearing, I think. It was 
over. She was dead. I went over to the window, 
where, to my amazement, a pallid dawn was 
breaking in the grayness of the sky. Almost at 
once a shower began to fall, to fall at first gently, 
as the stepping of a bird, then more sharply, and 
at last decrepitating upon the zinc roofs. I thought, 
“A soul’s gone through the rain.” 


The picture of dawn, the rain, and a soul’s 
flight, are here vividly and originally de- 
scribed. It isn’t just any dawn, any rain, 
any woman’s death; they are all sharply in- 
dividualized. 

After the literary aspirant has written a 
story with a simple plot complication, around 
familiar characters, in a perhaps local set- 
ting, he should not be afraid of criticism. 
Even Maupassant had his doubts, wasn’t 
sure of himself at times. When he consult- 
ed Flaubert, that great artist told him some- 
thing that should be useful to every student. 

“I do not know if you have talent: what 
you have shown me proves that you possess 
a certain degree of intelligence. But do not 
forget this, young man, that talent—to quote 
the saying of Buffon—is merely ‘long pa- 
tience.’ Keep working.” 


MORE BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE THEME CHART” 


It may be remembered that Warren Hastings Miller, author of the “Study” article in this 


issue, has been passing on helpful thoughts about writing for many years. 


His early series, 


“The Devil and the Young Author” appealed to the present editor of THe AuTHor & Jour- 
NALIST, in his early years as a student-writer, as about the most helpful thing he had ever read. 
Miller scored tremendously with “The Outdoor Writer,’ and “The Day’s Work,” which we 
published early in 1923—but no article published in these pages has been more favorably men- 
tioned than his “The Theme Chart,” which came out in December. Dozens of professional 
writers have informed us that they keep that article at hand for constant reference in evolving 
their stories. The demand for that issue is still active. 

Which is merely introductory to the glad announcement that we have a goodly number 
more of Miller's articles on hand, and one of -them, probably one entitled “Selling” ‘will appear 


in the December issue. 


Turning Your Short-Stories 
Into a Novel oy: 


A Tip for the Authors of Fiction in Series Form; What to Bear 
in Mind in Planning Stories Which May Later Be 
Welded Into a Single Narrative 


By Robert McBlair 


THE title-page of a 
book which D. Apple- 
ton & Company are 
just bringing out 
reads: ‘‘Mister Fish 
Kelly, A Novel, By 
Robert McBlair.” The 
reviews in the news- 
papers about the coun- 
try (which have been 
so surprisingly kind) 
also refer to the book 
as a novel. “This 
book is unusual.” says one, “in that it is a 
full-length novel dealing with negro life 
from the angle of humor.” The evidence, in 
fact, is so piling up that I refer to the book 
myself as a novel. And I think that, if no 
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one was around who knew me, and should. 


someone ask me what was my vocation, I 
would thrust my hand, Napoleon-wise, into 
my breast, and answer, “I am a novelist.” 

But, gentle writers, just between. our- 
selves, the book above referred to is really 
a collection of short-stories. 

This may require explanation. But be- 
fore it is explained let me put in a word of 
defence. The book, after all, is a novel. 
The dictionary before me says that a novel 
is: “A fictitious tale, assuming to portray 
real life and actual emotions in the charac- 
ters depicted.” A novel, in other words, is a 
long piece of fiction. Teachers have essayed 
to separate “incidents” from “short-stories,” 
“anecdotes” from both of these, and to say 
what is and what is not a short-story; so 
that we are informed the works of O. Henry 
are not short-stories, but “merely expanded 
incidents.” The short-story, thus, has 
reached the stage of formula—which per- 

ps may account for the formulas we see in 
the magazines so often. But the novel (for- 
tunately for that art form) may wend where 


~ 


it listeth. It needs but to bear the semblance 
of unity, and achieve a certain length. And 
as “Mister Fish Kelly” has every outward 
attribute of a continuous narrative, we see 
that—although it is made up of ten short- 
stories—it is really a novel after all. 


And now, brethren and sisteren of the 
pen, let us proceed to the discussion of tech- 
nique—the thing that makes us brothers and 
sisters, and the thing that, after all is said, 
is perhaps more absorbing to us than any- 
thing else in the world. For it is the techni- 
cal success—the fusing of a shapeless lump 
of life into a clear hard crystal of our own 
—that gives us the all too rare, all too fleet- 
ing sense of godlike joy. 


How: then, to begin to turn your short- 

stories into a novel? First, of course, 
write your short-stories. But in writing 
them there are several things to bear in 


‘ mind, some of them, of course, a lot easier 
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said than done. Perhaps, in illustrating the 
first thing to bear in mind, I may borrow 
the words of a writer who knows how to 
write. “Creation of a character is the most 
successful plan in short-story writing,” said 
Hugh Wiley in an issue of THe AutHor & 
Journauist. .“Once this character is estab- 
lished,”’ he added, “the author may continue 
with any number of tales narrating his ad- 
ventures. When the public becomes inter- 
ested in a character in fiction, it is always 
anxious to read more about him.” You see, 
of course, the connection... For the same 
reason that readers will pursue a character 
through succeeding issues of a magazine, 
they will be interested in following his ad- 
ventures through the pages of your book. 
And, in looking forward to book publication, 
keep in mind that the same holds true of 
your subsidiary characters too. You will 
not want to develop a subsidiary character 
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halfway through a book, and then have him 
vanish. Nor will you want to be put to the 
trouble of explaining why some stranger has 
come in to take his place. 

The next thing to consider is the matter 
of background. I don’t say that it is im- 
possible to place your first story in Virginia 
(where all of “Mister Fish Kelly” is 
placed), your next in Calcutta, the next in 
London, the remainder in the Yukon—and 
still be able to make out of them a coherent 
whole. I say merely that you will vastly 
diminish your labors if you will use through- 
out the same setting. This, I think, is so 
obvious that it needs no elaboration. 


SSUMING, then, that you have a real 

character, and some real subsidiary 
characters, and that you have carried them 
through a series of stories till the combined 
length of the stories has begun to reach 
book-size, what is next to be done? Ob- 
viously, to hook them together, make them 
seem one. And this, of course, is likely to 
be a difficult task. 

The job must be well done. Books are 
sold, not, as one would imagine, by adver- 
tisements in the newspapers, but through the 
good will of the booksellers. If a book is 
one which appeals to the booksellers as being 
a good book to handle, that book will get to 
the public—the booksellers, having bought 
it themselves, will work to sell it, in order 
to get their money back, make a profit and 
clear their shelves. Of course, whether the 
book becomes a “best seller” depends on the 
reorders: whether Sadie, who has bought 
the book, tells Amaryllis that it is a good 
book, so convinces Amaryllis that Amaryllis 
buys one too. It is this sort of endless chain 
of gossip that accounts for the success of a 
play or a book, a success which no amount 
of advertising could possibly buy. The 
booksellers have found that volumes of 
short-stories do not sell well. So your book, 
when it is finished, must bear both the out- 
ward and inward evidence of being an or- 
ganic whole. In other words, a novel. 


How, then, to achieve this effect ? 


The race of man finds its chief amuse- 
ment in being the onlooker at a struggle, 
whether between Dempsey and an opponent, 
or Zev and Papyrus, or the characters that 
live in a book. Maybe this is because all of 
life is a struggle. And perhaps the liking 
for a happy ending comes from the same 
source that causes all the religions in the 
world to find a happy ending for the life 
struggle—in heaven. However this may be, 
if your characters really live, you will find 
that throughout your series of stories they 
have been engaged in a struggle. Automati- 
cally, your chief character has been on the 
side of good. He has had his allies. And 
as automatically, certain other of your char- 
acters, with their confederates, have been on 
the side of evil. It becomes necessary here 
to pick out a central thread of struggle 
which, with alterations, may be made to 
carry an ascending scale of interest. In 
“Mister Fish Kelly” I found that (without 
any conscious effort on my part) two of the 
characters in the series had continually held 
my weak-kneed hero in a state of unhappy 
bondage. Having discovered this, I had but 
to center his thoughts upon escaping from 
this thrall—and then write a couple of con- 
cluding chapters in which he turned the 
tables. 

There is a good deal more to be said, of 
course, but there is not space for it here. To 
mention one thing, however, a_ novel 
written this way will scarcely be the best 
novel in the world. It must, despite our 
efforts, be a series of incidents. If dia- 
grammed, its line would go up and down, up 
and down instead of gradually rising like a 
flight of stairs. The emotional, the dramatic 
values cannot be arranged; our picture, as 
the painter would say, will lack composition. 
And it is composition—the relation of the 
parts to the whole; in fiction, the emotional 
proportion—which makes any work of art 
great. We shall be handicapped, then, in 
our, reach for greatness. But we shall have 
something that people will like to read; a 
novel, no less. We shall have a book with 
our name in gilt letters on the boards. And 
even in this there is a reward. 


QUARTERLY HANDY MARKET LIST NEXT ISSUE 


The all-important feature of the December AuTHor & JourNALIST will be the ‘quarterly 


publication of the Handy Market List. 


This standard guide to the buying policies of the 


leading manuscript markets is unquestionably worth many times the price of a year’s subscrip- 


tion to any active writer. 


Reading for Style 


Do You Aim to Rise Above the Pot-boiler Type of Fiction? If 
So, You Must Learn Your Craft From the Masters 
of Yesterday and Today 


By Roy L. McCardell 


THERE is no 
student writer 
who reads_ with 
more care and ap- 
preciation than I 
do the many valu- 
able and most in- 
formative articles 
in THE AUTHOR 
& JOURNALIST on 
the theory and 
practice of writ- 
ing. Most of 
these articles are 
by trained and ex- 
perienced writers, 
and what they 
say is well worth while. 

But I am inclined to believe, as a second- 
rate writer with aspirations to be a first- 
rate one—alas, I fear I am restricted in my 
hopes by lack of capability—that THe Av- 
THOR & JOURNALIST and its contributors give 
continual attention to formula and too little, 
I am afraid, to style. 

No writer will ever learn his craft with- 
out the instruction of the masters. 

Continuously, yes, as a standing bit of the 
soundest advice, THE AuTHor & JOURNAL- 
Ist should impress upon all that they should 
read good writers, ancient and modern, the 
classic standard authors and the best of con- 
temporaneous fiction. 

I do not care who he is, how heaven born 
his genius, the best student will never be a 
writer unless he is continuously a student of 
the masters. To give graphs and formulas 
is all well enough, but what ‘have you read 
that you would attempt to write? 

If you have not read the Bible thoroughly 
and have been impressed and inspired by 
this epitome of clear English undefiled—I 
speak of the King James version—you are 
not a writer and never will be one. 

You may sell stuff to Smutty Stories or 
the Western and detective magazines, and 
that will be as far as you will go. 

You must read all the poets and know 
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them by heart; Dickens, and know him by 
heart; the best of Thackeray, Dumas, and 
Scott. 

You must know and appreciate “Alice in 
Wonderland” and “Through the Looking 
Glass.” You must know your Montaigne, 
your Rabelais, your Decameron, your Don 
Quixote and your Gil Blas. 

Of the moderns, you must read, study and 
know Robert Louis Stevenson, Kipling, 
Galsworthy, Arnold Bennett, and Thomas 
Hardy. In America, you must know your 
Mr. Dooley, your George Ade, and the best 
of Rupert Hughes, Gertrude Atherton and 
Edith Wharton. 

Of two lately arrived writers, you can- 
not afford to miss the books of Michael Ar- 
lin, and the student or arrived writer who 
has not or does not read “The Singing Sea- 
son,” by Isabel Paterson, recently published 
by Boni & Liveright, is missing a model, 
in construction, character drawing, color and 
style. This is a book every writer should 
read. Already the best reviewers of the 
New York Times, World, Tribune and Eve- 
ning Post are enthusiastically commending 
it, and all the leading American — 

rs. 
Paterson was a prairie girl with not a year’s 
common schooling. But she read everything 
and remembered the best. She read for 
style, and read for style again! 

The fact that the present writer says all 
this, and is still but a second-rater, prompts 
him to add that if he had'not read well and 
constantly and did not do so now, he would 
not even be a good or even a fair tenth- 
rater, no matter how many formulas he fol- 
lowed. 

The artist must study the masters of his 
craft, the lawyer must read the great jurists, 
the doctor must read and attend lectures, 
and no writer will ever write unless he con- 
— reads and reads the best. And if he 

oes not want to read and remember the 
best authors, he will never be anything but 
a purveyor of pishposh, no matter if he 
“makes” all the Bernarr Macfadden or the 
popular fiction periodicals. 
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The Barrel 


Out of Which Anything May Tumble 


A Word of Advice From 
an Editor 


T IS NOT altogether a misfortune to tread on 

an editor’s feelings when that regretted circum- 
stance brings such a helpful letter as THe AuTHOR 
& JourNa.ist received from Ruth Stewart, man- 
aging editor of People’s Popular Monthly. 

Miss Stewart contends that People’s Popular 
Monthly should not have been classed as a mail- 
order magazine in the October issue, but with the 
general and women’s magazines, and she is entitled 
to this correction. She further criticises the sug- 
gested idea of submitting work which is not the 
writer’s best to.a “cheaper grade of publications.” 

“What writer,” she asks, “adopting this attitude, 
can hope ‘to’ make a success, first with his work, 
and second, with the editors to whom he hopes to 
sell it? In the first place, if he is content to turn 
out mediocre work, he cannot have a very high 
goal fixed for himself. In the second place, he 
would. be very much mistaken if he expected to sell 
inferior work to any recognized magazine of to- 
day. I have quite a wide acquaintance with editors 
and editorial workers throughout the country, and 
I believe I know something about their ideals. 
They may feel, as I do, that while a big name is 
desirable and should often be included in the table 
of contents—for the public is always watching for 
stories by favorite authors—there always has to 
be a first time for a new author to break 
through. They would on no account wish to pub- 
lish inferior work from the pens or typewriters 
of either successful or unknown writers. 

“I have often been surprised at the interesting 
tales and clever ideas found in stories that have 
come into this office from unknown authors. Stor- 
ies by these authors are welcome, but cannot be 
retained unless they live up to the standard I have 
set fdr the magazine, and would, moreover, be 
pleasing to our subscribers, who number almost 
a million. 

“Highbrow stuff is not really published in any 
of the popular magazines of today. These maga- 
zines have large circulations and the editors aim 
to give their readers stories that will amuse, satis- 
fy, or at least arouse a keen interest. There are, 
_perhaps, three or four nationally known magazines 
in the United States, edited for a particular class, 
that publish exclusively articles of the so-called 
‘highbrow type.’ 
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“I believe that many writers of today have the 
wrong idea of what high-class literature means, 
They seek to follow eagerly in the footsteps of 
the few exponents of the ‘unpleasant phases of 
life. Personally, I do not believe that writers of 
the realistic school need to be unpleasant. With- 
out in any way reverting to ‘Pollyannaism,’ there 
are surely as many happy people in the world as 
there are unhappy. 

“Authors who emphasize only the unhappy side’ 
of life are just as untruthful and unreal as those 
who confine themselves to depicting the sunny 
side. Students of life, philosophers, and men of 
letters may be interested in reading of all the 
various psychological emotions and complexes ; but 
the average readers who, after all, buy most of 
the magazines, expect to find stories which have 
been written just as good old-fashioned stories and 
not documents to be placed in the file, or passed 
by a board of medical examiners. 

“Just recently several manuscripts have come in 
from promising young authors who have been at- 
tracting attention in the literary world. These men, 
in interpreting life, chose for heroes men who were 
undeveloped mentally, who had club feet or suf- 
fered from some similar ailments. Now, I submit 
that the world is not exclusively or even one-half 
composed of men with deformities and undeveloped 
brains. If it were, we should certainly be living 
in a sad state of affairs! 

“Persons who have not been graciously endowed 
by nature may, nevertheless, serve as very credit- 
able characters in a story, if they are treated with 
sympathy and literary skill—not as patients in a 
psychopathic ward. Two examples that I think 
of offhand are Dickens’s ‘Barnaby Rudge’ and 
Victor Hugo’s ‘Hunchback of Notre Dame.’ Those 
authors, however, didn’t confine the atmosphere of 
their stories to a deadly monotone. 

“But stories may have literary merit and at the 
same time be readable to the average person. 

“I think I know something of the subjects of 
which I speak from my varied experiences. I have 
been feature writer and department editor on @ 
newspaper, have contributed reviews regularly to 
one of the most intelligent and well-balanced lit- 
erary reviews in New York, and possess the de- 
gree of Bachelor of Literature from Columbia 
University. 

“While at Columbia, I was associated in my 
studies with several of the most authoritative story- 
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writing professors of today, and with many stu- 
dents of the short-story, the novel and other forms 
of literature. 

“This past summer I spent in Europe in gather- 
ing a series of articles for my magazine. These 
were interviews with world leaders and stories of 
conditions over there. Moreover, while there I 
enjoyed the friendship of Mr. H. G. Wells and 
other literary celebrities. All of these people are 
delightfully unassuming and though they are cap- 
able of turning out the best present-day literature 
in the world, and associating themselves with great 
international movements, they do not talk in up- 
lifted accents about anything ‘highbrow.’ 

“May I just ask this, please, of any writer and 
that is—do not send any manuscript to People’s 
Popular Monthly which you consider is not your 
best work. If you do, you need expect only a 
rejection slip with its return. 

“One more item I should like to mention. Young 
writers are inclined to put too much commercial 
value on their wares. While it is right and often 
necessary to get as large a check as possible for 
a story, the writer should also expect to give as 
much as possible pf his own talent.” 

ce A R T 
(AccorDING TO THE Diary oF A MAGAZINE 
WRITER) 
January Ist 

“For Medicinal Purposes Only,” a _ bootleg 
romance, sold to “Manhattan Gazette.” Ejighty- 
five bucks. Purposely written to satisfy Edna’s 
demand for new hat and beaded handbag. 

Fesruary 8TH 

“Sordid Stories” came across with one hundred 
and sixty, for novelette called “Fi Fi’s Fatal Faux 
Pas.” Just in time for rent, electric light, and 
third installment on piano. 

Marcu 121TH 

Article entitled “Perth Amboy’s Sewerage Prob- 
lem” brought in a flat one hundred from “The 
Mental Era.” Edna quite disappointed. Expected 
twice the amount. Grabbed check, however, to 
purchase lingerie for self and baseball outfits for 
the two children. 

Aprit 4TH 

“Home and Hearth” fell for “Pete Sawyer’s 
Legacy.” They’ve held Ms. three years. I scarcely 
remembered having written the thing. Just like 
finding forty-five dollars. Spent immediately for 
gas bill, new corset and hairpins for Edna, 
“skeeters” for little Chester and little Adrian. 


May 17TH 
Poet’s Haven” saved the piano as it was being 


moved out, with check for eighteen dollars and 
seventy-five cents, covering thirty-seven nature 
poems, twenty-eight love sonnets, and a free-verse 
thing on “The Morning Glory.” 
June 2ND 
“Love’s Dangerous Path” proved to be worse 
than I thought it was. Brought in only fifteen 
dollars from “Red Hot Flapper Fiction.” How- 
ever, it permitted little Chester to have three teeth 
extracted, after which Edna took both children and 
blew in what was left at the movies. 
Jury 16TH 
At last! “Diana Milks The Cow,” a serial of 
rustic life and love, steered six hundred shekels 
out of the editorial office of the “Synthetic Press 
Bureau.” New clothes for Edna; suits, shoes, 
stockings, hats, haircuts for little Chester and 
little Adrian; rent paid for last three months; also 
interest on life-insurance loan. 


AuGust 9TH 

Down to last penny of cash realized on sale of 
“Diana Milks The Cow” when “National Monthly” 
saved the day with a check for seventy-five cov- 
ering a political treatise entitled “Resilvering the 
Mirrors of Downing Street.” Almost regret its 
sale. Edna, on the strength of it, immediately in- 
vited her mother for an indefinite visit. 


SEPTEMBER 10TH 

Hot puppie! Pink Ribbon Photoplays sent in 
one thousand joy-coupons in acceptance of all 
rights, including the. Chinese, for my scenario, 
“Lonely Mistresses,” in which they intend starring | 
Felice de Joy. I am made! Or rather, I was 
made, until Edna and the children planked down 
five hundred as first payment on a car. 

OcTOBER SRD 

Although I haven’t seen it, I am told we have 
the car. I am also told that we have just about 
enough to pay for one more overhauling. What 
could I have done if it hadn’t been for “The 
Humorist”? Its sixty-dollar check for my satiré 
on “Traffic Congestion” gives me a chance to turn 
round. 

P. S. I was slow in turning round. Edna 
pounced on check and, with her mother, took little 
Chester and little Adrian off in the car for a day’s 
outing at Nutley. 

NovemMBeErR 21st 

I am told we no longer have the car. It has 
been reclaimed by the Motor Company for defi- 
cient payments. Nothing could save it. Not even 
“Prudent Housewife’s” acceptance of my “Six 
Novel Ways To Serve Tasty Rarebits,” sub- 
mitted under a fictitious name, and for which I 
received eight dollars and a half. Entire sum 
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commandeered by Edna, little Chester and little 
Adrian for movies, candy, cold cream, powder and 
hair nets. I am rolling my own cigarettes. 
DEcEMBER 31st 

From Bennison and Co., manufactures of 
novelties, I am in receipt of check for one dollar 
and twenty-five cents, in acceptance of twelve 
dozen mottoes and limericks, to be inclosed in 
paper snappers for kiddies’ birthday parties. One 
dollar and a quarter! Still, it’s better than noth- 
ing, and as the family did not see the check when 
it fell from the envelope, I shall say nothing about 
it. As a husband, father, provider and author, I 
feel it my duty to reserve this amount for future 


Place More Emphasis on Style 


lead as we publish Roy L. McCardell’s 
straight-from-the-shoulder comment on the 
tendency to neglect “style,” we have an article by 
another author which meets his criticism, at least 
for the present issue. Style is a subject of many 
facets, and Warren Hastings Miller’s article at- 
tempts to catch a gleam from but one of these 
facets. But McCardell is dead right—we need 
more regard for style. There is danger of its be- 
ing altogether lost to sight in modern writing—and 
without style there can be no literature. 
Whose Property Are the 
Wit-Sharpeners? 


i veg question of property rights in Wit- 

Sharpener plots published in Tue AutHor & 
Journa.ist has been raised again, this time in a 
letter from an editor of a leading magazine, who 
writes : 

“Yesterday I read a story evidently sent in by ~ 
one of your readers which was a working out of 
the “Wit-Sharpener” plot of December. I believe 
that plot was one of Hoover’s, ‘was it not—the 
story of the Western wife who takes in her fug- 
itive brother to save him from her sheriff husband? 
As far as I could make out, the story as sub- 
mitted to us was an identical working out of the 
plot as you printed it in the magazine. I don’t 
just know whether this would ,be considered out- 
and-out plagiarism or not, but certainly the writer 
had no right to the plot, particularly as Hoover 
had sold the story to another magazine. Perhaps 
it would be a gpod idea to run a note to the effect 
that these plots are your property and not to be 
submitted around to magazines.” 

So far as the editors of THe AutHor & Jour- 
NALIST are concerned there is no objection what- 
ever to the use of Wit-Sharpener plots by readers. 
We have taken the ground that readers who submit 


developments of the basic problems or situations, 
and who are unsuccessful in winning a prize, are 
entitled to use their work otherwise as they see fit, 
One reader recently wrote us that she had worked 
up her unsuccessful development of a certain prob- 
lem into a “confession” type of story and sold it for 
$75—a better price than it would have brought 
as a winner in the contest. Her development was 
entirely different from those published in Tue 
AvtHor & JOURNALIST. 

In order to acquaint readers with the editorial 
attitude in this matter. we took the subject up with 
A. H. Bittner, formerly assistant editor of Short 
Stories and now associate editor of Doubleday, 
Page & Company’s new magazine, The Fron- 
ticr, who has written so much of practical value 
for AuTHOR & JoURNALIST readers, including his 
new volume, “What an Editor Wants.” Mr. Bitt- 
ner’s reply, it seems to us, should settle the ques- 
tion once and for all, showing, as it does, that the 
editorial attitude is emphatically opposed to the 
use of plots that have appeared as Wit-Sharpeners 
as the bases of stories to be submitted to other 
magazines. Mr. Bittner says: 

“I cannot even travel with you so far as to 
say that it is permissible to submit the individual 
developments of your plot problems. At least one- 
half of the story belongs to another, or has become 
public property. Furthermore, it opens the door 
wide to plagiarism and charges of plagiarism. Sup- 
pose we should buy A’s development of your plot- 
problem, then People’s buys B’s development. There 
would certainly be trouble when one or the other, 
or both, were published. I think you will find ed- 
itors quite unanimous in voicing a decided negative 
to such a system. If it is legitimate for a writer to 
take your plot-problem and submit it, with his own 
solution, as an original manuscript, why is it not 
legitimate for him to take a Stevenson, O. Henry, 
J. Allen Dunn, or any other plot-problem, write in 
his own solution, and send it in as a new one? 
line is pretty fine and I’d hate to lead the way any- 
where near to it.” 

Readers should bear in mind that THe AUTHOR 
& JouuRNALIsT is widely read by editors as well as 
writers, and an attempt to “slip anything over” in 
the face of the well-justified editorial attitude 
against accepting stories that have appeared in 
print, either as a whole or in part, can hardly hope 
to be successful and would only result to the disad- 
vantage of the author who might attempt it. 

Editors live in constant fear of being imposed 
upon by plagiarisms, and this one factor occasion- 
ally tends to militate against unknown writers m 
favor of those who have established reputations. 
New writers at the present time have a splendid 
opportunity to break into the magazines, and should 
be careful not to take doubtful chances which will 
mar this happy condition. 
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STOP! 
AUTHOR & JOURNALIST READERS 
Take Advantage of This Great Christmas Offer 


We must have 5,000 new customers by Christmas. We want YOUR 
name among them. The bargain offered here is one of the rarest ever made. ~ 
We know we have made it so attractive that you will appreciate the op- 
portunity and take advantage of it. Our merchandise cannot be duplicated 
for twice the amount we ask. WE WANT YOU TO COMPARE OUR 
PRICE WITH WHAT YOU HAVE BEEN PAYING. But you must act at 
once as we will sell only 5,000 packages at the price listed here, and only 


one to a customer. 


the United States or Possessions 


For This Bargain Send Now To 


The Author Bears the Overhead 


UTHORS sometimes consider themselves for- 

tunate in being able to write as free lances 
and submit their work to an almost unlimited 
number of publishing houses, with fair chance of 
its being accepted, exploited and paid for, when 
it comes to a sufficiently high standard. Here is 
another way of looking at the same matter, quoted 
from @ recent article entitled “Book Publishing: 
A Survey,” by Harry E. Ward, in The Publishers’ 
Weekly: 


OST manufacturers must bear the brunt of 

production costs. Not so the book publisher. 
To compose a good and successful book is a very 
difficult art, requiring a special kind of mentality, 
unusual perseverance and years of training. The 
actual time required to write and revise the man- 
uscript of an average-sized volume may amount 


to many hundreds of hours. All this time and | 


effort must be put forth by the neophyte at his 
own risk and expense. If the result is not mar- 
ketable, the entire loss falls upon the author him- 
self. The aggregate waste of mental labor by 
unrecognized aspirants to literary fame must be 
depressingly large. The fortunate few can re- 
Coup the cost of such experimental years from 
the royalties of their later work, but the unknown 


HERE 1S THE BARGAIN—We will send POSTPAID to any address in 


300 Kraft Manuscript Envelopes for Only $1.20 


We send two sizes in the envelope. These goods are manufactured from 
best grade genuine postage-saver Kraft stock—are light in weight, yet are 
so tough and strong that they will safely carry your heaviest manuscript 
for a greater distance than will any other oven Be sure of getting one 
of these packages by sending your remittance NOW. 


We Guarantee Perfect Satisfaction or Money Refunded 


SPECIAL OFFER: If your order is postmarked on or before November 
20th we will include in your package a serviceable desk necessity. 


WESTATE SALES COMPANY 


BUTLER, OKLAHOMA 


scribblers who drop out of the ranks have only 
their labor for their pains. As in many other 
fields of human achievement, progress has involved 
an immense cost in mental travail. From the 
purely business standpoint, publishers enjoy an 
unusual strategic position in having the most dif- 
ficult part of the production process carried on 
by volunteers. If found to be acceptable, the 
manuscript itself costs the publisher nothing for 
preliminary labor or overhead. This is true to 
some extent even of technical and scientific books, 
although in many instances these are written un- 
der contract. 


Life, 598 Madison Avenue, New York, offers 
$1000 in prizes for best titles for a cartoon by 
Charles Dana Gibson, published in the October 23d 
issue. First prize is $500; second, $300; third, 
$150, and fourth, $50. Closing date, December 20. 


NEXT MONTH 


Quarterly publication of Tue 
Autnor & Journauist’s “Handy Mar- 
ket List,” with names and addresses of 
all principal periodical markets brought 
down to date, with rates and methods of 
payment and types of material desired. 
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THE AUTHOR & JOURNALIST 


Prize Contests 
(Continued from Page 3) 


College Humor, 102 W. Chestnut Street, Chi- 
cago, has a department entitled, “In My Day.” It 
is announced: “For this department contributions 
are desired from every old-timer who has a story 
of his college days to tell. These should be made 
as brief as possible, and $5 will be paid for each 
story printed.” 


Experience, 443 Dearborn Street, Chicago, has a 
number of departments, namely, “My Greatest Sor- 
row,” “My First Kiss,” “My Most Embarrassing 
Moment,” “What I Have Learned About the 
Other Sex,” “My Worst Fight,” “My Greatest 
Thrill,” “My Strangest Experience,” and “My Most 
Enjoyable Vacation,” for which it pays $1 for 
every letter printed. The company also buys stor- 
ies somewhat of the confession type, exemplifying 
“Experience, the World’s Greatest Teacher,” for 
which it pays %-cent a word on publication. It 
also uses jokes. December is to be a cartoon num- 
ber and January a sheik number. 


The Boy Citizen, Fort Wayne, Ind., a new maga- 
zine for boys, offers $3 for the best picture sent 
each month that it can use and $2 each for all 
others used. Pictures may be of outdoor scenes, 
animals, birds, etc., or of various activities of hu- 
man beings. Name and address, title of picture 
and name of location taken should be on the back 
of each photo. No restrictions as to size of photo- 
graphs just so they are sharp and clear. 


STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGEMENT, CIR- 
OULATION, ETO., REQUIRED BY THE ACT OF 
CONGRESS OF AUG. 24, 1912, 


of THE AUTHOR & JOURNALIST, published monthly at 
Denver, Colo., for October, 1924. 


Before me, a notary in and for the state and county afore- 
said, ly appeared Willard E. Hawkins, who, having 
been duly sworn according to law, deposes and says that the 
following is, to the best of his knowledge and belief, a true 
statement of the ownership, ent and circulation, etc., 
of the aforesaid publication for date shown in the above 
caption, required by the act of August 24, 1912, embodied in 
section 443, Postal Laws and Regulations, printed on the re- 
verse of this form, to-wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of the publisher, editor 
and manager are: 

Publisher, Willard E. Hawkins, 1885 Champa St., Denver, 
Colo.; Editor, same; Manager, none. 

2. That the owners are: Willard E. Hawkins, Denver, 


0. 

8. That the known bondholders, and other 
security holders owning or holding 1 per cent er more of 
pet amount of bonds, mortgages or other securities are: 

one. 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving the names 
of the owners, stockholders and security holders, if any, con- 
tain not only the list of stockholders and security holders as 
they appear upon the books of the company, but also, in 
cases where the stockholder or security holders appear upon 
the books of the company as trustees or in any other fiduci- 
ary relation, the name of the person or corporation for whom 
such trustee is acting, is given; also that the said two =_ 
graphs contain statements embracing affiant’s full knowledge 
and belief as to the circumstances and conditions under which 
stockholders and security holders who do not appear upon the 
books of the company as trustees, hold stock and securities 
in a capacity other than that of a bona fide owner; and this 
affiant has no reason to believe that any other person, asso- 
ciation or corporation has any interest, direct or indirect, in 
the said stock, bonds, or other securities than as so stated by 

WILLARD E. HAWKINS, Publisher. 
subscribed before me this 2d day of 

LILA G.°"WATSON, Notary Public. 
expires February 23, 1925. 


Sworn to and 
October, 1924. 
My commission 


Ziffs, Maywood, IIl., announces prizes of $25 and 
$10 for the best statement describing the meanest 
man in the world, submitted to it by December 10, 
1924. Contestants may submit as many answers as 
they like, but all must be on post cards, one answer 
to a card. 


The Cloverleaf Weekly, St. Paul, Minn., an- 


-nounces a prize contest under the title of “My 


Best Pelt” ior letters of not more than 400 words 
telling how the writer or someone else caught a 
furbearing animal, methods used and what the pelt 
brought, also for out-of-the-way adventures that 
may have been encountered while trapping. Prizes 
range from a Remington automatic repeating rifle 
and a Winchester pump gun down to a pack sack 
and hunting knife. In addition, $1.00 will be paid 
for each letter published. None will be returned. 
Contest ends December 11. Address Trapping 
Editor. 


Colorado Branch, League of American Pen 
Women, offers prizes of $10 and $5 for the two 
best stories, between 1300 and 3000 words, sub- 
mitted to Mrs. May West Owen, Norman Apart- 
ments, Denver, before January 1, 1925. Name and 
address with stamps, should be inclosed in a sealed 
envelope for return of manuscript. No previously 
published work is eligible. The contest is open 
to any woman resident of Colorado. For further 
information address Mrs. Clyde Robertson, presi- 
dent of Colorado branch, 321 E. Twelfth Avenue, 
Denver. 


Fantasia, 6512 Monterey, South. Pasadena, Calif., 
is a new publication announced for November with 
G. Bishop Pulsifer and George Hill Hodel as 
editors. Mr. Hodel writes: “Fantasia is a 
monthly magazine devoted to the portrayal of 
bizarre beauty in the arts; having as its mission 
the delineation of the stranger harmonies in litera- 
ture and art. In our pages we shall include any 
phase of present-day poetry, prose or art that we 
feel meets the requirements and the standards of 
our magazine. We announce prizes of $50 each 
for the best short poem, the best prose sketch of 
a hundred words, the best one-act play and the 
best art sketch (preferably a linoleum cut or 
woodcut) to be awarded by a jury of our selection 
by February of 1925. Outside of this, Fantasia 
will pay nothing for contributions, having at its 
disposal a large amount of available material.” 


Rays from the Rose Cross, Oceanside, Calif. 
offers prizes of $25, $15, $10 and $5, for the four 
best articles on specified subjects submitted to that 
magazine before January 1, 1925. Articles must 
contain not less than 2500 words, should be marked 
”Prize competition” and number of words stated. 
Authors may submit one or more articles along 
the following lines: Children’s mystical stories; 
occult stories; personal experiences in spiritua 
development; number vibration; health and the 
means to promote it; and scientific diet. 


All-Sports Magazine, 14 E. Jackson Boulevard, 
Chicago, is offering a first prize of $25 in gold for 
the best photographs of a dog sent in before De- 
cember Ist, but conditions are such, though easy to 
fulfill, that those interested should write the Dog 
Editor for instructions. 


i 
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The Wit-Sharpener 


A Monthly Exercise in Plot-building—Prizes for the 
Best Developments 


IT-SHARPENER contestants this month 

fell upon the idea of devising mystery 

problems with great glee and_ skill. 
Judges, after reading the mass of mystery manu- 
scripts—which dealt with almost every phase of 
murder, violence and theft—have permanent waves 
in their hair and are still looking under the bed 
at night and investigating dark corners of their 
houses. 

The majority of problems submitted dealt with 
the unaccountable murder of someone or the mys- 
terious theft of valuable jewels. There were also 
some grewsome graveyard tragedies. While most 
of them were plausible and entertaining, they were 
built around plot ideas that had not quite the 
novelty necessary to enter the prize-winning class. 


The three successful contestants offered manu- 
scripts in which neither murder nor theft is the 
crux of the plot—yet either or both may enter 
into them by way of solution. They are distinctly 
mysteries of the deepest dye and all, in the judges’ 
estimation, are capable of being solved plausibly 
within a three hundred-word outline, thus qualify- 
ing under the conditions of the current Wit-Sharp- 
ener. These, in the order printed, will be used as 
future Wit-Sharpeners to be completed by con- 
testants. 

Mr. Willis K. Jones of Oxford, Ohio—whom 
judges seem to remember as having collected prize 
money in the past—takes first award with a sea 
mystery. The only objection the judges could 
see to Mr. Jones’s entry is that it may give authors 
with specialized knowledge of the “big waters” 
an undue advantage over their lay brothers and 
sisters. The editors of the A. & J. are hopeful 
that authors of sea stories may take a hand, this 
month, in solving the mystery of the “Rover”’— 
Mr. Jones’s derelict square rigger—which follows: 


First Prize Winner: 


The schooner Henry Kreger, homeward bound 
from Rio, is short a first mate and several sailors, 
victims of influenza. Dawn finds her becalmed 
at the Equator, a hundred miles from Para, but 
in sight of a square-rigger under sail without signs 
of life aboard. Swuperstitious Captain Simmons 
with one well sailor and the negro cook to row, 
starts out to investigate, and seeing Tedbury, the 
acting first mate, in intimate conversation with his 
daughter, in a moment of rage, suspecting that 
they love cach other, and scheming for a marriage 
oi will bring him more money, orders him to go 

ong. 

His hail unanswered, Captain Simmons is about 


entered to within three days (but the position 


close to the African coast), and only the cat left. 

Anxious to get the ship to Para and claim sal- 
vage, but too shorthanded to send any more sail- 
ors, Simmons leaves Tedbury and the cook to 
work the ship and follow the. Henry Kreger to 
port. 

Still no wind. With darkness come sounds of 
yelling aboard the Rover. A light flares. The 
chug-chug of an engine is heard. : 

At dawn the Rover has disappeared. The negro 
cook swims with his life preserver to the Henry 
Kreger, reporting that a thousand spooks sprang 
up around the decks and chased him overboard. A 
life buoy with flare attached was flung after him. 
Later he heard another splash and found the 
white hat that Tedbury wore. He swears he 
knows nothing more of the Rover or Tedbury. 


Mrs. Anna Lenington Heath of Pomona, Cali- 
fornia, comes in for second honors with a queer 
mystery that will challenge any writer’s imagina- 
tion: Steve Andrews’s sweetheart talks him out 
of his watch and scarfpin and he follows her to 
find— Well, here’s the problem: 


Second Prise Winner: 

On several occasions Steven Andrews finds his 
sweetheart, Lucia Moore, in tears which she re- 
fuses to explain. By chance he sees her in a 
pawnshop raising money on a brooch he has given 
her. He calls that evening, determined to demand 
an explanation. 

He meets her coming from her house, pale and 


desperate looking. Without any greeting she asks 


him to give her his watch and scarfpm. “Give 
them to me, Steven, if you love me,” she says, “and 
never ask what I have done with them.” Her man- 
ner and odd request cause him to fear she is men- 
tally unbalanced. He gives her the watch and 


pin and softly follows her. 


She goes on foot to a deserted, uncanny look- 
ing hut on the edge of a tule swamp. She knocks 


‘ twice on the door. waits a few seconds, then raps 


_knocks as she did. The door opens. 


place. 


to climb aboard by one of two ropes hanging from | 


the starboard rail when a black cat appears above 
him. Instinctively drawing back, he orders Ted- 
bury aboard. The latter reports all the Rover's 
boats there, plenty of food and water, fuel for 
the auxiliary engine, no signs of confusion, the log 
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three times. The door opens silently and she 
enters. The door closes. No light or sound come 
from the hut. Steven waits half an hour, then 
He enters 
and by the light of a pocket torch examines the 
It is absolutely empty. There is but the 
one door and the tiny windows are nailed down. 
On a table in a corner are the brooch he saw her 
pawn, a tiny clinical thermometer and a well-de- 
fined footprint in the dust on the table top. The 
whole place reeks of the odor of gasoline. 


Miss Rose Bennington of Glendale, California, 
takes third money with a problem that starts out 
along somewhat conventional lines but develops into 


a mystery that might puzzle Sherlock Holmes 


himself 
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THE AUTHOR & JOURNALIST 


Reliable Sales ° 
Service for Authors 


In response to many requests by those em- 
ploying The Author & Journalist criticism 
service and by others, The Author & Jour- 
nalist has established a reliable 


Manuscript Selling Agency 


Each manuscript submitted to the (geow 
must be accompanied by a reading fee of 
$1.00 for the first 5000 words, 20 cents for 
each thousand words additional. 

In offering this service we do not claim to 
have any mysterious influence with editors 
nor do we guarantee the sale of a manu- 
script. We do have a closer knowledge of 
the immediate market needs than most 
writers. We arantee only to devote hon- 
est and intelligent effort to selling manu- 
scripts accepted for that purpose, as 
promptly as possible. 

The conten See entitles the writer to a brief 
criticism of his manuscript if it is not accep- 
ted for marketing. This service will attempt 
to market only short-stories, novels and ar- 
ticles which are considered likely to sell. For 
selling a manuscript 15 per cent of the 
amount paid by the magazine is charged; 
minimum commission, $3.00. 

The service is open to non-subscribers as 
well as subscribers. Address: 


AGENCY DEPARTMENT. The Author & 
Journalist, 1835 Champa St., Denver, Colo. 


LET’S GET ACQUAINTED 


A prominent man wrote recently: “I don’t 
know how such a splendid journal has here- 
tofore escaped me.” He was speaking of 


The Writer’s Digest 


Have you been missing this helpful maga- 
zine for those who wield the pen? If so, 
this is your opportunity. 


THE WRITER’S DIGEST stands out Fp om 
nently as a leader in its field. Each issue 
ts filled with just that information which the 
writer and everyone interested in writing 

sketches of prominent 

various phases of the 
profession—Pertinent discussions by authori- 
tative writers—A carefully compiled literary 
Market—Book many other in- 
teresting features appear in the table of con- 


Send today for a FREE sample copy 


If you write or want to write, you will ap- 
preciate every issue of this magazine. Won't 
you let us prove our claims? 


THE WRITER'S DIGEST 


707 Butler Bldg. 


Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Third Prize Winner: 


_At eleven-thirty in the night, Laurence Dailey, a 
rising young physician, is called to the telephone. 
A feminine voice hysterically tells him to come at 
once to 1135 Madison Street; to stop at nothing; 
that it is a matter of life and death. 

Upon arriving at the house, which is brilliantly 
illuminated from within, he rings the bell but re- 
ceives no answer. Peering in through the large 
French door he has about decided he has made a 
mistake when a door opens from the far side of 
the room and a young lady staggers in. She is 
in complete disarray, and her face, which Laur- 
ence can plainly sec, is drawn with pain. She 
makes a vain attempt to reach the door, throws 
her arms out pleadingly in his direction, and falls 
headlong to the floor. A tmy stream of blood 
trickles from her forchead. Laurence trics to open 
the door, but finds it securely locked. 

As he is standing there, undecided as to his 
next move, all lights are extinguished, leaving the 
place in inky blackness. Laurence is nonplused, 
but determining to see the thing through, makes 
his way to the back door, which he finds unlocked. 
He opens it cautiously and steps in. Immediately 
light floods the room and he finds himself look- 
ing down the business end of a revolver. Big, 
villainous-looking man asks what he means break- 
ing into other people’s houses at midnight; raises a 
Nick Harris whistle to his lips. 

A policeman arrives almost instantly. Laurence 
explains the situation to him. The other man de- 
nies hotly any one lizing there but him and his 
brother, who works nights and has not come home 
yet. Takes them through every room in the 
house. No apparent evidence of the girl is to be 
found, not even a blood spot on the floor. 


Wit-Sharpener for November 


For the next Wit-Sharpener, contestants will be 
asked to work out this month’s first prize winner, 
the sea mystery devised by Willis K. Jones. 


ProstEM: Develop this situation to an effective 
conclusion. For the best development a prize of 
$5 will be given; for the second best. a prize of 
$3, and for the third best, a prize of $2. 

ConpiTions: The plot outliné as completed must 
contain not more than 300 words, exclusive of the 
original problem. It must be typed or legibly writ- 
ten. Manuscripts returned only if stamped en- 
velopes are inclosed. Only one solution may be 
submitted by the same person. 

Manuscripts must be received not later than 
December Ist. Winning outlines will be published 
_—— January, 1925, issue. Address the Contest 

itor. 


PUBLIC TYPISTS 

typewritten 
and reviewed for publication. Photoplays, nov- 
els, short stories, magazine articles, press no- 
tices, drama, parts, songs, humor, etc. Transla- 
tions and typing in foreign languages at Me. 
sonable rates. Superior work on the best . 
bond paper. Individua] attention. Speedy re- 
turns. Address 


AMERICAN TYPISTS _ 
Box 5, Elmhurst, New York City 
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Literary Market Tips 
(Continued from Page 3) 


David C. Cook Publishing Co., Elgin, Ill, “is 
in the market for stories, informative articles— 
some illustrated by photographs and some not— 
occupation material, short fillers, and so on, for 
its story papers,” writes the managing editor, 
David C. Cook, Jr. “For our lesson helps, how- 
ever, we are only in the market for methods arti- 
‘cles giving plans for classes and Sunday Schools; 
the lesson notes and special lesson articles are pro- 
vided by our editors or staff writers.” 


Motor Express, P. O. Box 1023, Boise, Idaho, 
has failed to materialize, according to the former 
editor, Ernest F. Ayres, who explains: “The In- 
termountain States Truckmen and Auto Carriers’ 
Association owned a house organ called Motor 
Express, when it was taken over by an advertising 
salesman with a striking presence and an almost 
hypnotic personality. He is now under arrest in 
a neighboring state for passing ‘no-good’ checks. 
I am returning all accepted manuscripts to the 
authors, which strikes me as a low-down trick, 
but better than holding them any longer. I might 
add that I have received nothing for my three 
months’ work, so I can sympathize with the rest of 
the writers. While Motor Express is wrecked be- 
yond repair, I am hoping to start another magazine 
and square things with the authors who tried to 
help us start this one.” 


Judy Publishing Company, publishers of Dog 
World and Judy's Magazine, 1922 Lake Street, 
Chicago, William Lewis Judy, editor, writes to a 
contributor: “Most of the copy for our publica- 
tions is written by myself and, with what we pur- 
chased some time ago, our wants will be filled for 
almost six months.” 


10 Story Book, 538 S. Dearborn Street, Chicago, 
Harry Stephen Keeler, editor, writes: “10 Story 
Book, until further notice, will pay on acceptance 
for sex stories at its customary rates, and will 
give decisions and render payment within one week 
of submittance of manuscript. Stories that are 
not sex stories will be paid for, as before, on pub- 
lication.” The customary rates of 10 Story Book 
are $6 each for short-stories, without regard to 
length, less for fillers. ’ 


The James Fort Forsyth News Service, for- 
merly at North Muskegon, Mich., has merged with 
the Compass News Service, 406 Federal Square 
Building, Grand Rapids, Mich. This concern ex- 
acts a fee of $3 from any one who desires to act 
as correspondent for it, but no assurances are 
made that the applicant will be rewarded with 
paying work as a correspondent. THE AUTHOR 
& JourNALIsT advises readers not to submit work 
under such terms. 


Popular Science Monthly, 225 W. Thirty-ninth 
Street, New York, S. N. Blossom, editor, an- 
nounces: “We are in constant need of brief illus- 
trated stories of new machines, processes and dis- 
coveries and non-technical accounts of scientific 
progress. For our Home Workshop and Better 
Shop Methods departments, we are looking for 
brief, practical mechanical articles, illustrated with 

tographs or sketches, or both.” 


OLLIER’S, THE NATIONAL 


WEEKLY, needs 200-600 word human-. 


interest, thumbnail articles, personality 
sketches, and other short items off the beaten 
track and of interest to EVERYBODY. 
Minimum rate: 8 cents a word; photographs 
$5.00. 416 W. 138th Street, New York. 


THE WRITER’S OFFICE 
Bow 82, Quincy, Illinois 
MANUSCRIPTS TYPED, REVISED, 
MARKETED 


“The work is beautifully done and 
your rates most reasonable.” 


AUTHORS AND WRITERS 


All kinds of manuscripts revised and typed in 
correct form for publisher. 
Samples and prices on request. 
Vv. C. WALES 
99 McNaughton St. Rochester, N. Y. 


The Shepard Service Bureau 


Expert manuscript revision and typing. 
Errors in spelling and punctuation corrected. 
Typing 75c to $1.00 per thousand words; 
poems 3c per line. 


P. O. Box 105 
PASADENA, CALIFORNIA 


A VARIETY OF WORK 
ON THE 
SAME MACHINE 


In addition to business correspondence the 
modern office has a large variety of work for 
the typewriter. 


Tabulating, billing (simple and condensed) 
stencil cutting, writing on ruled forms and many 
other kinds of office work can all be done on 
the L. C. Smith & Bros. typewriter. 


The decimal tabulator and the variable line 
spacer are part of the inbuilt service of every 
L. C. Smith & Bros. machine. 


L. C. Smith & Bros. Typewriter Co. 


Executive Offices, Syracuse, N. Y. 


213 Boston Bidg., Denver, Colo. 
Phone Main 4594 
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AUTHORS’ SUPPLIES The Criticism Department of 
THE AUTHOR & JOURNALIST Js 


You can get dependable stationery, of a 
regu e n epart- 
ment of The ournalist. 


For the author who is corateg oo out a 
deal of work we recommen ABI 
1. For the average requirements, No. 2 "Oo 
well suited. No. 3 is a handy my yd 
assortment for which orders can be filled 

return mail. The others require a ware 
time for printing. All orders sent by express 
or parcels post, with charges prepaid. 


WRITER’S CABINET NO. 1..........Price $12.00 
Consists of 
600 sheets of good 16 lb. bond pa — 
script size, 200 printed with author's nam 
and address in up left-hand corner, m800 
blank for manuscripts. 
500 sheets of yellow or cream paper for 
carbon copies and first drafts. 
R... strong manila envelopes, the send- 
envelopes having name and address 
9 in upper left-hand corner, the return 
ng name and address nted on body 
of envelope, four sizes, as follows: 
100 co 12 sending envelopes for large Mss. 
gh 0.11 return envelopes (for use inside 


12). 
No. 11 sending envelopes. 
100 No. 10 return envelopes. 
100 No.6% white envelopes for corre- 
spondence. 


DOUBLE-SIZE CABINET NO. 1 
(twice the above-mentioned Je 
tities) Price $20.00 


WRITER’S CABINET NO. 2...........Price $8.50 
Consists of 
300 sheets bond paper, 100 printed, 200 


250 sheets y paper. 
50 env wapes”" of a: style mentioned in 


No. 1. 


WRITER’S CABINET NO. 3...........Price $3.50 
Consists of 


250 sheets bond go unprinted. 

250 sheets yellow 

125 envelopes (25 , Peach style mentioned 
in No. 1) unprinted. 


UNPRINTED MAILING 
ENVELOPES. Manila, two or three sizes 
(No. 10, No. 11, No. 12) for sending and re- 
turn, $1.00-—76 or 25—100 for $1.50 

200 f 0—larger 


of printing. 

printed (all or any part of order), $6. $6.00. 

YELLOW COPY PAPER, 500 sheets, $1.50. 
Printing Department 

THE AUTHOR & JOURNALIST 

1885 CHAMPA STREET 

DENVER, COLO. 


bon copy. 


Now in Its Ninth Year of 
Helpful Service to 
Writers 


Professionals as well as beginners turn to this 
authoritative department, conducted by the edi- 
tors of The Author & Journalist, for assistance 
with their writing problems. 


What Is an Author & Journalist 
Criticism ? ; 


No two criticisms, of course, will be alike. 
The endeavor in each case is to give the student 
the kind of help that will fit his case. 

As to length, the criticism will contain as 
Many words as are necessary to cover the occa- 
sion. The ~~ eo short-story criticism containg 
from 700 to 1 words; it may contain more, 
and long manuscripts require correspon 
more detailed discussion. 

It tells the writer whether his conception is 
good or inferior, and why; whether it is in line 
with editorial demands and what changes are 
necessary to bring it into closer conformity with 
the requirements. The plot, characters, sty 
incidents, introduction, climax, conclusion an 
other features are dwelt upon, at whatever 
length may be necessary, and suggestions for 
on both general and specific, are 


Finally the criticism deals with the commer- 
cial possibilities of the manuscript, and a list of 
markets to which it seems best adapted is fur- 

nished. If the manuscript contains no possi- 
bilities of oat the author is frankly informed of 
the fact, and is shown, as far - possible, how 
to turn out better work in futur 

In other words, each criticism is a helpful les- 
son. A series of criticisms constitutes a liberal 
course in story-writing, to the writer who is ca- 
pable of profiting by experienced instruction. 

All criticisms are handled gon by Mr. 
Edwin Hunt ee. associate editor and @ suc- 
cessful story-writer. 


Rates for Prose Criticism 


For Each Prose Manuscript of 
1,500 words or less 
2,500 words or less 


a 
rs 


q 
: 
5 


Longer each 10,000 words... 
VERSE CRITICISM OR REVISION 


(A distinctive service conducted by 
John H, fford.) 


20 lines or less (without typing) 

Additional es, each. 

With typing, per fine additional... 01 
LITERARY REVISION consists of the 

careful correction and polishing of a manu- 

script with special reference to the betteri 


of the style. A brief criticism and list 
probable markets included. Rate: 


LETTER-PERFECT MANUSCRIPT TYP. 
ING is a feature of The Author & Journalist 
service. Includes careful editing and critical 
opinion, with market suggestions. One car- 


Rate for prose, thousand words..........$1.00 
Rate for Serve, line (minimum 25c)... .01 
All fees able in advance 
Inclose Return Postage 
THE AUTHOR & JOURNALIST 
1835 Champa Street, Denver, Colorado. 


’ size. When not otherwise instructed, we 

divide order between the two smaller sizes. 

PRINTED MANUSCRIPT MAILING EN- 

VELOPES mage and return, equally di- 

4 vided); 100 for $3.50—200 for $4.50—300 for 

— 

Fe 
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The Black Mask, 25 W. Forty-fifth Street, New 
York, announces : “We desire detective stories and 
mystery stories, and adventure stories, that have 


- either detective work or unusual mystery as a 


basic element. Hereafter we shall publish no 
stories of any kind, no matter how clever, that 
are sinister, depressing or repellent, in plot, action 
or ‘atmosphere’—stories that ‘leave a bad taste in 
the mouth.’ Nor shall we publish any more ‘hor- 
ror’ stories. All stories must have logical and 
convincing plots, vigorous treatment, realistic 
characters, and, above all, freshness and originality. 
Stories that have a logical happy ending will be 
preferred above those that have not, but obviously 
forced happy endings will not be accepted. We do 
not want ‘love stories,’ but we believe that an other- 
wise good story of the Black Mask kind is im- 
proved by the inclusion of that element when well 
and logically done. Please remember that Black 
Mask has an English edition, and must buy both 
British and American serial rights.” 


The Boy Citizen, Ft. Wayne, Ind., C. A. Phelps, 
editor, pays upon publication, at a very low rate, 
for short articles and photos pertaining to boys’ 
activities in all lines of work and play. For ex- 
ample, it offered $2.50 for a 600-word article with 
two photographs. 


Macfadden Publications, 1926 Broadway, New 
York, announce: “We have a special need at this 
time for short-stories, articles and verse along the 
following lines in addition to the usual require- 
ments: Short-stories of 3000 to 5000 words of 
courtship, love and marriage. Stories should be of 
the constructive ending type and deal dramatical- 
ly with matters of common experience; humorous 
stories dealing with courtship, married life and 
child-raising of the same length. Articles of a 
helpful, instructive nature dealing with the prob- 
lems of marriage, conjugal happiness, child-train- 
ing, the arts of cooking, interior decoration and 
home management. No articles wanted on the 
psychological, ethical or physiological aspects of 
married life from writers who are not profes- 
sionally qualified to write along such lines. Short 
verse on such themes as courtship, love, marriage, 
childhood, motherhood and domesticity.” 


Experience (formerly The Flapper), 443 S. 
rborn Street, Chicago, Thomas Levish, editor, 
pays ¥4-cent a word, upon publication, for short- 
stories of the “confession” type. It also uses short- 
jokes and epigrams for which it pays 50 cents 
each for those used, but will not return any. 


The Open Road, 248 Boylston Street, Boston, 
pays approximately 1 cent a word for articles writ- 
ten with the “young man slant” on business, pro- 
fessions, avocations, travel, camping, exploration, 
amateur sports, and fiction stories of mystery, 

or and romance. 


Standard Publishing Co., Cincinnati, pays rather 
low rates upon publication, for material used in 
its various religious and Sunday-School publica- 

Recently it paid for a 1000-word article 
and two photographs lost in the office, without be- 
ing requested to do so by the contributor. 

, Broom, 47 W. Thirty-seventh Street, New York, 
18 reported by contributors to be very slow in re- 
Porting on manuscripts. 


WRITECRAFTERS 


Endorsed by Editors and Authors 


Writecrafters have helped their clients sell to Saturday 
Evening Post, Collier’s, Cosmopolitan, McClure’s, Every- 
body’s American, Adventure, Munsey’s, etc. Ali manu- 
scripts receive the personal attention of A. L. Kimball, an 
editor and consulting critic of established reputation and 
14 years’ experience, who has helped thousands of writers to 
a better understanding of story values and editorial require- 
ments. Send for particulars. 


A. L. KIMBALL, Writecrafters, 
104 Granville Road, Charlotte, N. C. 


SELLING STORIES? 


As much criticism, revision, and advice as you wish 
will be given for one year, at $4 a month, or $40 in 
advance. Or, individual manuscripts criticised, re- 
vised, at 75 cents each 1000 words. 

GEORGE B. POTTER 


220 N. Beacon Street Hartford, Conn. 


ROBERT THOMAS HARDY 
Play Broker and Authors’ Agent 
Formerly editor of Sna; Stories. Has also been on the 
editorial staff of the J. B. Lippincott Company, Street 
and Smith, and the Munsey publications. 
All manuscripts are given Mr. Hardy’s personal at- 
tention. Send for full information. 


25 West 42d Street, New York, N. Y. 


EXPERT LITERARY SERVICE 


MSS. TYPED WITH OARBON COPY 
including any necessary revision, po a 
1000 words. Terms for marketing 10%. 


WILLIAM LABBERTON, Literary Agent, 
569 West 150th 8t. New York City. 


TYPING AND REVISION 


Latest Unabridged Dictionary Service 
PROSE: Typing, 50c per 1,000 words; typing and 
revision, $1.50 per 1,000 words; 

POEMS: Typing, 1c per line. One carbon copy. 
Send remittance with manuscript. 

COLORADO TYPING SERVICE 
313-A Quincy Bidg., Denver, Colo. 


AUTHORS’ AGENT 


Manuscripts criticised, revised, edited, typed for 
publication and sold. Twenty years’ experi- 
ence at your disposal. Write for terms. 

F. C. HILL 


154 Nassau St., (Sulte K) New York City 


ATTRACTIVE RUBBER STAMP 


With Your NAME and ADDRESS $ 

Inking Pad included FREE. All only 
Limit reading matter on stamp to four lines. 

Just ihe thing to mark outgoing and return enve- 

lopes. Gives neatness and accuracy. Daters 35c, 

Typewriter ribbons, all color for all machines 55c. 

2 for $1. Inking pads, all colors 30c. Catalog free. 


AURORA RUBBER STAMP WORKS, Bik. |, Aurora, Ill. 
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THE S. T. C. NEWS 
the Simplified Training Course and 

& Writing Topics in General 
Vor. 1, No. 11. NovemsBer, 1924 Enrrep By Davm 


COURNOS DEFINES 


Noted Author Tells What He 
Considers Makes a Short- 
Story 


It is not easy to define a short- 
story. Mere briefness does not 
entitle a piece of fiction to be 
called a short-story. The work in 
question may be only an outline, 
an episode, a tale, or a fragment 
from a novel. A good many of 
the modern short-stories are no 
more than that—a fragment from 
a@ novel. 

In the Simplified Training 
Course a remarkably clear anal- 
ysis and study is made of the 
typical form of the short-story. 
But this form alone does not 
make a story—even though the 
requisite elements of struggle and 
conflict are present. Drama, an 
intense period in a character’s 
life, the cumulative expression of 
a whole life—of these is a short- 


story made. 
Definitions of the short-story 
are futile; they quibble over 


words or are only half-successful 
attempts to convey indetermin- 
ate thoughts. But John Cour- 
nos, who, like Mr. O’Brien, pub- 
lishes a yearly anthology of the 
‘‘best short-stories,’’ gives a very 
interesting idea of what he con- 
ceives a short-story to be. His 
conception is a “pure’’ one; he 
turns back to the Biblical story 
of the Prodigal Son, to Poe and 
Maupassant, and he admits also 
Chekhov and Katherine Mans- 
field. He writes in The Literary 
Review: 

A short-story is seldom development, 
and nearly always culmination. It ts 
always a dramatic, an emotional, high 
light; a cumulative, a concentric mo- 
ment, which may suggest but never 
state the dragging progression that led 
up to it. It may be, indeed, a series 
of such moments, as when the bud 
bursts into te blossom, and the blos- 
som into the full flower. It ts at such 
moments that the reader of the short- 
story bursts in upon his garden, but 
the novel reader watches its slow de- 
velopment and growing from the seed 
to the flower. 

A parable is a pote ad sum- 
te ° nearly 8 repre- 
sents a lifetime an in- 
stant, or a series of instants, all tense 
and dramatic, concentric in their effect. 

In a sentence Mr. Cournos’s 
gee is summed up in the 


Of all these arts in which the 
wise excel, 


Nature’s chief masterpiece is 
writing well. 

—Shakespeare. 

Let your literary compositions 


be kept from the public eye for 


nine years at least.—Horace. 


A Few Words of Gossip 
With the Editor 


The evils of fiction writing are 
great, for what a man thinketh, 
so is he. 

Now we have Donald Lowerie, 


‘or “‘Arthur Jamison” as he signs 


his stories, turning bandit. Low- 
erie is fifty years old and lives in 
Phoenix, Arizona. He is the 
author of a good many crime 
stories, and possibly he set out 
merely to get more material for 
his fiction when he turned rob- 
ber. Anyway he wrote rattling 
good mystery stories, it is said, 
and also succeeded in carrying 
out thirteen robberies before he 
was caught. If he had only writ- 
ten human-interest stories of 
self-sacrifice and noble love, he 
might have turned out to be a 
great Sunday-school leader. 


Willard Johnson, or “Spud” as 
all Santa Fe knows him, is edit- 
ing and publishing a mighty 
tae little magazine in the New 

exican state capital under the 
quaint title, “The Laughing 
Horse.”” Not only does the editor 
get excellent contributions from 
eapable contributors, but he him- 
self writes prose and verse and 
makes linoleum cuts for the pub- 
lication. ‘‘The Laughing Horse” 
has caught the flavor of the 
Southwest and has attained an 
individuality which is not of the 
rubber-stamp variety. And that’s 
@ great deal more than can be 
said of many larger and more 
pretentious publications. The lit- 
tle New Mexican magazine is al- 
ways interesting and original. 


A man may write at any time 
if he set himself doggedly to it.— 
Samuel Johnson. 


Authors, like coins, grow dear 
as they grow old.—Pope. 


Devise, wit; write, pen; for I 
am for whole volumes in folio.— 
Shakespeare. 


Students Make Good Sales 


S. T. C. students are achiev- 
ing continued success in placing 
their work with leading publica- 
tions. Recent sales made by 
students are: 

Russell D. Burge, Evanston, 
Ill, story to True Detective Mys- 


teries. 
Jay, Pueblo, 
Maga- 


Mrs. Rose W. 
ce, story to True Story 
zine. 


James W. Routh, St. Paul, 
story to Ranch Romances. 
William Laughlin, Chatham, 


Ontario, Canada, poems to Mun- 
sey’s, Love Story Magazine and 
other publications. He also has 
sold a series of leading articles 
to The Insurance Press and to 
other trade publications. 

Mrs. C. P. Cary, Madison, Wis., 


article to Dearborn Independent. 
26 


WHY THEY ENROLL 


Authors Who Sell Stories Find 
S. T. C. Training Very 
Valuable 


An interesting fact in connec- 
tion with enrollments for the 
Simplified Training Course is that 
a large. proportion of those who 
take up the training are writers 
who have sold stories to good 
magazines. Many of these au- 
thors state that they are becom- 
ing S. T. C. students in order to 
develop their talents so that they 
can sell a larger output. They 
believe that the training they ge- 
cure will give them added in- 
spiration, greater confidence and 
skill, and in a general a more 
complete equipment for the busi- 
ness of writing. One student who 
recently enrolled is the author of 
a number of detective stories ap- 
pearing in the better mystery 
magazines and was_ recently 
elected to the membership in the 
Author’s League. 

Other successful writers enroll 
for the S. T. C. because they 
watn to better their work. They 
want to develop their ability so 
that they can reach more liter- 
ary types of magazines, publica- 
tions using the highest quality of 
stories. 

A student who recently enrolled 
made this comment: 

I have sold 71 fiction stories to m- 
merous publications. This inclumdes 
novelettes and $ serials. My reason for’ 
enrolling with hte S. T. C. at this 
time is a desire to write better stories. 
And I believe your course will help me 
to attain this ambition. 


NEW BOOKS FOR WRITERS 


“John Davidson’s Poems,’ Boni & 
Liveright, New York (95c). 


- The volume of John Davidson’s 
poems is comprehensive, contain- 
ing a wide variety of the poet's 
work. An admirable introduction 
is written by R. M. Wenley, 
which will help the reader to as- 
certain a true value of David- 
son’s standing among poets. 
should like to quote from “Thirty 
Bob a Week,” “A Balad wot a 
Nun,” from a delightful ‘Noc- 
turne” and others, but space does 
not permit. Davidson’s poems 
are worth knowing; having been 
read, they will be remember 
Harry Stephen Keeler, editor 
and author, is having published 
by Hutchinson, London, 4 ne 
novel, “The Voice of the Seven 
Sparrows.”’ The book will 
a wide distribution, appearing, 
bookstores in England, Austra 
South Africa, British India of 
the United States. Mr. Keeler 
one of the staunch believers 
the value of the Simplified Tr : 
ing Course. He has writte 
substantial endorsement of 


Literature is an avenue to 
glory.—Disraeli. 


2 

i story as near to the climax as 

a possible.” If your climax is a 

: high light in a character’s life, 

: you then have the type of story 

iu to which Mr. Cournos refers. 
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134 E. Street, | 
“Will you please announce that we are in the Learn SHORT STORY Writing 


market for needlework, especially embroidery, new ; 

patterns, new styles, articles on home decoration, DR. 
and anything of interest to housewives, and 1200- His 

word gin eg Pred Mothers Page! We are have made thousands of dollars. This 
buying very little fiction. i is a real training course with per- 
# sonal correction and criticism of your 
lessons and written exercises—not a 
“cut and dried’ affair. You can’t 
lose—cultural value of the course 
alone worth more than the cost, be- 


Massey & Massey Company, manufacturing 
chemists at 1214 Webster Avenue, Chicago, are in 
the market for sayings suitable for their “Billy 


Freezem” blotters. Poetry, jokes about mother- Dr. Richard "10° Your chance of selling your stor- 
in-laws, or miscellaneous humorous fillers are not 
wanted. Sayings must be not much oyer 100 words field. : 


in length and should conform to the style already 
be made at’ the rate o cents a word; for usable C 

ideas in unacceptable form, $1.50 will be paid. Of One of Your Stories 


Contributions not in these two classes will be paid All those answering this ad and asking for our Free 
for according to merit. Booklet “Short-Story Writing,’"—special low rate and 


F - Profit Sharing Plan—may send in one Short-Story (not 
The Liter ary Exchange, Chelmsford, Ont., which over 6000 saa for ae brief criticism. This is a 
advertises in contemporary writers’ magazines that vate oppurtunity, We have never made such an olfet 
it will buy photoplays direct from the author, re- | before. (Send return stamped envelope.) 
plies to those-who respond with a multigraphed 
letter offering $100 to $500 for acceptable stories, SPECIAL CRITICISM ot Short-stories, One- 
and urging the writer to send material. The Act Plays and Novels will be given a limited number of 
“catch” is in the line, “$1 examination fee must be amateurs or professionals by Dr. Richard Burton person- 
sent with each story.” When this has been paid, ally, including definite marketing suggestions. Charges 
the manuscript is, of course, returned to the reasonable, 
_— being mailed as ape ge in cases Write today. Make your spare time count this winter. 
ought to our attention, and rolled. The scheme 
is obviously a catch-penny snare. LAIRD EXTENSION INSTITUTE 
284 Laird Bidg., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Business and Pleasure is a monthly magazine 
published by the Co-Service Oil Company of 
Newark, N. J., Inc., 194 Halsey Street, Newark, Free Practical Criticism 


T. P. McKee, Jr., editor. The magazine is de- 
voted to the interests of motorists and owners of — | practical service Iwill give a free practical — woe 


commercial cars in Essex County and nearby terri- all MSS. that I type at 50c per thousand words. Service 
tory~and Mr. McKee states that he will be inter- [| includes carbon copy and LIVE markets. My scripts 
ested in receiving short-stories of 2000 words or | “© ®PPearing in over twenty national magazines. 
less full of interest and action, not love stories but 2406 Ph inal a City, Mo. 
Stories written preferably with a motor car or 
truck concerned in action. A modest love story 
worbagd doings on a motor trip would be ac- ATTENTION WRITERS! 
ceptable, but no sex stories. Payment for material Le 

: a t me revise and type your manuscripts. My 
will be at the usual rates, but Mr. McKee did not rates are reasonable and my service is prompt 
state what the “usual rates’ are. and efficient. Simple copying 75c, revising and 


i a $1.75 per thousand words. .Give me a 
True Story Magazine, 1926 Broadway, New trial. 

York, one of the Macfadden group, is reported to A. W. COLEMAN, Allendale, S. C. 

be still slow in paying for material though the 
editor, David A. Balch, has promised contributors 


much better action in the future. Payment is 

made at the rate of 2 cents a word. ConswveR THis! 
amous Writers’ Guild, 3548 Vernon Avenue, eautiful typing. orough revising. Sym- 
H - . Prompt . Mod- 
cago, V. Jesse of the staff, announces: “We NOW! 

are in the market for fiction featuring Negro ROBESON LITERARY BUREAU 

characters. Love stories where the principals are. P. O. Box 489, Glendale, Cal. 


Negro, ‘color line’ stories which may involve both 
white and black, or situations of similar type are 
desirable. We will buy stories of love, adventure, 
etc, not dialect or comic narratives, but stories 
which show the better side of the present day 
Negro. We pay $2 per column and up. The 
stories appear in various Negro newspapers.” 


Outward Bound, Poppins Court, Fleet Street, 
» has been discontinued. 


ADDRESSES AND ORATIONS 
World To-Day. Also research work done. Estimates 


furn 
EUGENE PARSONS, 
Care of THE AuTHOR & JOURNALIST, 
1835 Champa Street, Denver, Colorado. 
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Best in the World” 


Do you remember the old merchant who used this expression? Go- 
ing into his hardware store to buy some article you would ask: “Is 


it good?” 


“The best in the world—the very best,’ the honest old gentleman - 
would reply. HE BELIEVED IT—he did not offer goods for sale 


unless he considered them the best. 


The sale of books by The Author & Journalist is not a mere side- 
line; it is important to us and to YOU. We are trying hard to be 
as good as the old gentleman who honestly offered “the best in the 


world” and today suggest the following— 
‘ CONSCIOUS SHORT-STORY TECHNIQUE 


By DAVID RAFFELOCK, Associate Editor The Author & Journalist. Postpaid, $1.10 


A departure from the usual volume on fictional technique. It leads the way to clear think- 
ing so that the reader will himself be able to choose the best technical development for his 


story. Not a book of ‘‘should’s” or ‘‘don’ts.” 


“Mr. Raffelock approaches the exposition of short-story mechanics from the standpoint of awareness and 
thereby has succeeded in presenting the fundamentals of the business with extraordinary clearness and vividness, 
- . « We hazard the opinion that this unpretentious volume will yet prove to have been the pioneer in a new 
method of teaching short-story writing.”—T. O. O’Donnell, author, and recently editor of Writer’s Digest. 

“I have just finished reading your Conscious Short-Story Technique, and congratulate you on its excet 
lence and soundness, Sg ag in your insistence upon the folly of oo and the sheer necessity for character 


WHAT AN EDITOR WANTS 


By A. H. BITTNER, Associate Editor The Frontier 


Finger, noted author and editor of All’s Well. eo 


Postpaid, $1.10. 


Mr. Bittner has unquestionably produced one of the most practical and helpful volumes ever 
offered to fiction writers. One of the especially instructive features is the building up of a plot 
from the original germinal idea to the completed short-story. Each step is clearly indicated and 
the final story, as accepted and published in a leading magazine, is reproduced. The chapters 
entitled ‘“‘The Story is the Thing,” “Getting That Plot,’’ and “Action,” are indispensable. 

“Written by an editor who buys fiction and not by an author compiling a volume describing what editors 
may or may not want. Short, sane and sensible.’”’—James Melvin Lee in Editor & Publisher. 

“If Bittner’s stuff had come into my hands years ago when I first tackled the writing game, the way would 
have been age 4 smoothed for me, He ma es clear so many things that were a puzzle for me until I worked 


them out 


dint of much experience, particularly in the chapters on ‘The Story is the Thing, and ‘Action.’ 
—* worth their weight in gold to a young writer, if he’ll heed them.’’—Merlin Moore Taylor, author and 


These are the first two books of the A. & J. Writer’s Series. Uniformly and artistically bound, board covers. 
COMBINATION PRICE for both books ordered at once, $2.10 postpaid. Either book and a year’s subscription 
to THE AuTHOR & JouRNALIST, $2.95. Both books and subscription, $3.90. 


Fundamentals of Fiction Writing, Arthur Sul- 
livant Hoffman, editor of Adventure Maga- 
zine. Aimed directly at the faults which are 
the chief causes of rejection. Reduces the 
theory of fiction to the utmost simplicity. 
Fully understanding the basic idea, “creating 
the illusion,’’ the author needs no other tech- 
nique. Postpaid, $2.15 
Fiction Writers on Fiction Writing, Arthur 
Sullivant Hoffman. The answers of 116 lead- 
ing authors to twelve vital questions regarding 
their working methods. Not only interesting 
but instructive. Companion to ‘‘“Fundamentals.”’ 
Postpaid, $2.65 

The Business of Writing, Robert Cortes Holli- 
day and Alex. Van Rensselaer. An especial- 
ly valuable guide for the young author. Hun- 
dreds of practical rules for dealing with edit- 
ors and publishers. Postpaid, $2.15 


OTHER RECOMMENDATIONS 


The 36 Dramatic Situations, Georges: Polti. 

Catalogues all the possible situations that 
the relations of life offer the writer. A stand- 
ard book. Postpaid, $1.65 


The Art of Inventing Characters, Georges 

Polti. Further elaboration of the principles 
set forth in “The 36 Dramatic Situations.” A 
monumental work. Postpaid, $2.65 


Plotting the Short Story, Culpeper Chunn. A 

mightily helpful exposition of germ-plots, 
what they are 1nd where to find them. Con- 
tains invaluable “plot chart.’ Postpaid, $1.10 
Making Your Camera Pay, Frederick C. Davis. 

How to make the right photographs and 
market them. Postpaid, $1.10 
Modern Photoplay Writing, Howard T. Dimick. 
- Practical and comprehensive. Includes sam- 
ple synopsis of 7500 words. Postpaid, $3.15 


SPECIAL COMBINATIONS. Subscription to THz AuTHoR & JouRNALIST with any above .book, $1.85 per 


year extra. Subscription with two books, $1.70 extra. 


Subscription with three books, $1.55 extra. 
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The Sneer, Box 56, Upper Sandusky, Ohio, is 
a new magazine edited by John Class, who writes, 
“We are in the market for humorous or satirical 
skits in either verse or prose not to exceed 500 
words in length. At present, much of our material 
is produced by salaried writers, but we at all times 
welcome manuscripts from free-lancers. All ma- 
terial must be distinctly collegiate in appeal and 
possess the satirical or humorous touch., Manu- 
scripts will be reported on within ten days and 
accepted material will be paid for on publication.” 
Rates paid are not stated. 


The Salesman’s Journal is the new name of 
Money-Making, published at 117 W. Sixty-first 
Street, New York. 


American Legion Weekly, 627 W. Forty-third 
Street, New York, is reported to be again in the 
market for jokes and short humor for its “Bursts 
and Duds” department. It pays $1.00 each for ac- 
ceptable contributions, promptly on acceptance. 


The Texas Review has been taken over by 
Southern Methodist University and effective with 
the October issue will be known as the Southwest 
Review. Publication will be at Dallas, Texas, 
under the editorship of Jay Broadus Hubbell. Mr. 
Hubbell writes: “You may say that we pay for 
prose articles at the rate of 1 cent a word. For 
verse, we pay at a higher rate, but we have no set 
rates.” Southwest Review will be published four 
times yearly and will use “the best available verse, 
readable prose articles on literary, social and poli- 
tical topics, and intelligent surveys of current 
books. Variety, timeliness and the achievement of 
a Southwestern flavor will be the aims of the 
magazine.” 

Paramount Magazine, announced for early pub- 
lication at Johnson City, N. Y., has vanished, 
with a resultant loss of many writers’ manuscripts. 
Correspondence addressed to Emil C. Wahlstrom, 
714 Press Building, Binghampton, N. Y., the later 
address he gave, has been returned marked “un- 
claimed.” Efforts are being made to trace him 
through the post-office. In the meantime THE 
Autor & JouRNALIST would advise those who re- 
tained copies of manuscripts submitted to the Para- 
mount that they can probably submit them else- 
where without risk, since both Paramount and Mr. 
Wahlstrom’s projected El Dorado Magazine failed 
to appear. 

Ziffs, Maywood, IIl., announces that it is going 
to open a new art color section, and will pay $1 
each for suitable ideas which may be turned into 
dainty pictures or illustrations. Address Art Color 

itor. 


Follyology, 1645 Hennepin Avenue, Minneapolis, 
inn., Guy F. Humphreys, manager, reports: “I 
think it would be well if you would revise your 
information to writers concerning Follyology. As 
our magazine has developed, we find practically no 
foom for fiction, and we have been compelled to 
return practically everything with the exception of 
short jokes and humorous short poems. No one 
1S particularly to blame for this condition, as we 
d planned on using some fiction when we started. 
S-we do not carry. any advertising our book is 
necessarily limited in volume and we really do not 
ve room for fiction.” N 


ie Y our Manuscripts Cor- 
rectly Prepared For 
Publication? 


Ruth Greenwood Taylor, who has made a 
specialty of typing, revising and criticising 
manuscripts, will be glad to handle your 
work for you. The charge for straight copy- 
ing is $.75 a thousand words or part there- 
of; for copying with editorial revision $1.00 a 
thousand, and for a constructive criticism 
$1.00 a thousand. Write for particulars. 


RuTH GREENWOOD TAYLOR 
423 West 120th Street New York City 


Printed Manuscript Envelopes 

in pairs, an outgoing envelope, printed with your card 
corner, a smaller envelope to fit in the larger for return 
purposes, with your name and address printed on the 
front. 

50 of each size for scripts folded twice.......... $1.50 
109 of each size for scripts folded twice.......... $2.00 
Mss. Paper, $1.00 a ream, write. for Stationery catalogue. 


Harry Richardson, Falls City, Nebraska 


News-Reporting Feature Writing 


Short-Story Writing 
A LITERARY CAREER 


through Expert Assistance by Distinguished 
Authors and well-known Editors and News- 


papermen. 


MANUSCRIPT SALES 
DEPARTMENT 
handling the work of new and established 
Writers. 
We guarantee disposal of all salable stories 


Plot Chart and Copyright Booklet Free 
THE HARVARD COMPANY 


429 Montgomery St., San Francisco, Cal. 


AUTHOR & WRITER! 


TIT am an expert in the manuscript typing busi- 
ness. Rate, $1.00 a thousand words. Poems, 5 
cents a line, one carbon copy. 

L. J. BEAULIEU 
58 Ash St., Lewiston, Me. 


THE WrRITER’s MONTHLY 
Edited by J. BERG ESENWEIN 
A Magazine of Real Help for all Who Write. 
“The 


such a 

lications t would otherwise not think of. So 

many writers live away from New York, and since 

by the very nature of the work it migecet dn yw in 
i com- 

ing in once a month is like hand-shakes from a fell 

craftsman.” 

Single copies 25 cents $3.00 a year 

Write for special offers 
THE WRITER’S MONTHLY, Dept. 63 
pringfield, Mass. 
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Writer’s Monthly looks awfully good to me. For 
years I -have been telling beginning authors that 
there is nothing in the world so good for them as 
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CLASSIFIED ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Rate, 30 cents a line, payable in advance. Eight words te 
the line. Sia months in advance for the cost ; 


MANUSORIPTS TYPED “TO SELL,” with copy, 40c per 
thousand. E. Wainwer, 2589 Dahlia, Denver, Colo. 


per words. 
D. Anperson, 120 Harrison carbon A 


SEND YOUR OOPYING to Tue Trpewnritist, Box 9965, 
Jacksonville, Florida, to be executed in correct, neat form. 
50c per thousand words, poems 2c per line. 


AUTHORS! PLAYWRIGHTS! Spare needless worry over 
your scripts. Have them t in proper form for the 
critical eye of the editor. ss Corina Ornovo, 104 Con- 
gress St., Newark, N. J. 


UNTIL FURTHER NOTICE a letter of constructive criticism 
— atis on all manuscripts submitted for revision. 

typing. If you have any problem to meet, write 
me. egy vn. Weiss, Kirkwood, N. J. 


GREETING CARDS—Write them or design them. 2c stamp 
brings interesting circular on subject. R. N. & B. J. Sran- 
NakD, Eltingville, 8. I., New York City. 


MANUSCRIPTS TYPED, 
words. Copy free. E. H. 


AUTHORS—Have your manuscripts correctly typed for pub- 
lication. Prices reasonable. Write FLORENCE EDDINGTON, 
Clearwater, Kansas. 


ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN manuscripts typed. Oan 
save you rejection slips from editors, by your 
manuscripts properly. Mrs. M. WINKEL, 952 1 8t., 
Denver, Colo. 


MANUSCRIPTS NEATLY and accurately typed, 50c 
1000 words with copy, poetry lc a line. HELEN 
Street, 123 N. Tenth St., Olean, N. 


QUALITY BACKED BY SERVICE can be Bath in manuscript 
typing at 50c per nd words. corrections. 
Avuaust Lennicer, 4247 Boyd Avenue, ae york, 


WRITERS’ MSS, plays, poems typed to comply with = 
torial Soquivemenin, Revised if desired. Reasonable ra 
Dorotny BoarpMan, 735 West St., Reno, Nev. 


MANUSORIPTS correctly pared for publication; prompt, 
efficient service at reasonable rates. Samples and terms on 
request. Lucy W. Authors’ Typist, Pa, 


WRITERS! Manuscripts typed neatly and correctly, re- 

vising, criticising, and marketing if desired. Rates reason- 

samples on request. AuTHORS’ TyPIne Bureav, Palmer, 
Kans. 


on, Pa. 


ing corrected, for 50c per 1000 
AYNE, Wilsonville, Ala. 


WRITERS: Manuscripts technically and —— 

for publication. Rates and samples on toes 
GALLAGHER, 966 Edgecomb Pl., AuTH Tyrine Burgav, 
Chicago, Il. 
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CHRISTMAS 
GREETING 
CARDS 


Right now is the time 
to Order 


We are agents for one 
of the leading creators 
of exclusive process-en- 
graved Christmas Cards. 
Write at once for cata- 
logue and price list, and 
save last-minute 
shopping. 


THE AUTHOR & 
JOURNALIST 


1835 Champa St. 
Denver, Colo. 


Remember your friends at Christmas with a 
year’s subscription to THE AUTHOR & JOUR- 
NALIST. 

A gift that will be appreciated. 


WRITERS, IF YOU DON’T like the drudgery of manuscript 
revision and typing, let me spare you this annoying work 
Long experience. Ask for my helpful folder. Beng. ,F. 
Mann, Bedford, Pennsylvania. 


PROFESSIONAL CRITICISM by a Master of English. I 
title your stories, poems, $1 per Mss; criticism, $1. Prov. 
ScHwINnD, 6071 Laurel St., New Orleans, 


ATTENTION WRITERS! Let me prepare your manuscripts 
for publication, terms reasonable. Neat, accurate work. 
Mrs. ©. R. Maver, Authors’ Agent, 319 Stewart Road, 
Muscatine, Iowa. 


OLEVELAND, OHIO. Jerrrey-PHELPS, 5710 
Ave. Expert Typing 50c per 1000 words. Books, 
special rate. Write or phone Randolph 5497-W. 


MANUSORIPTS typewritten b; Prices 
reasonable. F. Risser, 1283 8t., 


York 3849W. 


MANUSCRIPTS —_— and accurately typed 50c per 1000 
words including one carbon copy. AvutTHoRs’ Copy SERVICE. 
Box 145 Central *Sta., Portland, 


PROMPT neat typing 75c. “BLAKEWHITING,” 
Branford, 
WANTED! Novels, Novelettes, etc. Submit Ms, or send 


description. Co-OPERATIVE Literary & Typing AGENCY, 
Amherst, Ohio. 


AUTHORS’ TYPIST. 50c per M. M. A. Gunn, 401 S&S. 
36th St., San Diego, Calif. 


WHERE ELSE can you get, at 50c a thousand words, the 

following: grammatical errors co brief comment on 

your story and markets with expert, guaranteed 

typing? Note our central location. RaNDOLPH 
West Delaware Place, Chicago, Il. 


I SELL STORIES. Send manuscript and $2.00 reading fee. 
I will try to sell or return with criticism. 1 know the 
market. Try me. WM. OweN Ciarg, 785 East 149 Street, 


‘New York. 


Reasonable rates. Terms, sam wo 
Owen Mercaxr, authors’ agent, “Grd St 


Illinois. 
STORIES TYPED in most acceptable form to editors. ~ Only 
35¢ per M. 40c with carbon. Wm. B. HERRINGTON, 38 
Morris St., Danbury, Conn. 


WRITERS! Neat, 


typewritten, manuscripts properly pre 
pared are manuscripts ts half sold. I do this work at reason 
able rates. Write for full particulars. Mrs. V. L. Va" 
Meter, Authors’ Typist, 1509 East Randolph, Enid, Okie Okla. 


AUTHORS: Your manuscripts neatly and accurately y typed 
and properly prepared for publication. Minor errors cor 
rected. Write for terms and sample. KaTHERINE YOUNG 
BLOOD, 3159 West Eleventh Street, Los Angeles, California 
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The Fairway, 127 Montgomery Street, San Fran- 
cisco, made its first appearance with the Septem- 
ber issue as a monthly illustrated “review of all- 
year golf and other sports” with golf decidedly 
predominating. George W. Nickel is publisher, Al- 
bert L. Clark managing editor, and R. Hay Chap- 
man editor, the entire staff of the former Pacific 
Golf and Motor having joined the new publication. 
A published announcement states that contributions 
are invited; original photographs are especially de- 
sired; all Mss. are read promptly, and payment 
will be made on publication. 


The Farmer's Wife, 61 E. Tenth Street, St. 
Paul, Minn., Mrs. Ada Melville Shaw, managing 
editor, writes: “We use both short and serial 
fiction for which we pay on acceptance from the 
lowest rate of 1 cent a word and up. We never 
buy children’s verse.” 


Melvin C. Churchill, who several months ago an- 
nounced the publication of Gloom and other maga- 
zines, which failed to survive, is now spon- 
soring an organization which he has christened 
The California Authors’ Club, for which he solicits 
memberships at $5 each, offering certain service in 
exchange. The only addréss given is P. O. Box 
697, Los Angeles, Calif. As THe AvutHor & 
Journa.ist has received complaints from some 
readers that manuscripts submitted to him some 
time ago were not returned by Mr. Churchill, this 
information is given so that they may get in touch 
with him if desired. 


Co-ed Campus Comedy, 110 W. Chicago Avenue 
Chicago, invites feminine readers to confess their 
heartaches. The editors promise to publish and 
pay promptly for all such material. Stories lurid 
or sordid are not wanted but thrilling romantic, 
or humorous experiences with Cupid are desirable. 
Rates are stated to be 1 cent a word and up. 


Correspondence addressed to The Reilly Com- 
pany, 1057 Leland Avenue, Chicago, the market 
needs of which were published in the August 
AutHor & JouRNALIST, is returned by the post 
office marked “Not Here.” 


The Country Gentleman, Philadelphia, is ! now 
paying $2.50 each for jokes and anecdotes for its 
“Chaff” department. 


Forest and Stream has moved from 9 E. For- 
tieth Street, New York, to 221 W. Fifty-seventh 
Street. 

Triple-X, Robbinsdale, Minn., is looking for two 
or three good stories of the Northwest Mounted 
Police. Stories should be from 10,000 to 25,000 
words in length and filled with thrilling action. 
It will pay liberal rates immediately upon accept- 
ance, 


_ Correspondence addressed to Motor Guide is be- 
ing returned marked “out of business.” 


“THE WRITER?” is the only English maga- 
zine of its kind. It gives all the English Mar- 
kets for your work, and up-to-date information 
about the British Press. Also a great deal of 
inside information for those who want to get 
into the English market. 30 cents monthly, 
post free. Abbey House, Westminster, England. 


Tue Literary BUSINESS 
AND 

SERVICE BUREAU For WRITERS: 

OF 


JAMES Knapp REEVE 


Franklin, Ohio 
(Founder and former editor of The Editor.) 


Careful editorial reading and constructive 
criticism of manuscripts. Editing and revi- 
sion when required. Advice and assistance 
toward publication. Correspondence invited 
upon all matters connected with literary 
work, 


The charges for Reading, Letter of Crit- 
icism, and Advice Regarding Markets are as 
_ follows for prose manuscripts: 


1,000 words or less, $1.00; 1,000 to 2,000 
words, $1.60; 2,000 to 3,000 words, $2.25; 3,000 
to 4,000 words, $3.00; 4,000 to 5,000 words, 
$3.75. 


_ Over 5,000 words in one manuscript, and 
up to 40,000 words, 50 cents for each addi- 
tional thousand words. For manuscripts of 
greater length, 40 cents for each additional 

1,000 words. 


Verse, 3 cents per line, with minimum 
charge of $1.50. Typing of manuscript under 
my personal direction, 60c per 1,000 words. 
75 cents per thousand with one carbon copy. 


Also publisher of text-books for writers. 
Each of the books named here I personally 
recommend as of definite value to literary 
workers: 


1001 Places to Sell Manuscripts.......... 

The Writer's 2.50 
Modern Photoplay Writing ............. 3.00 
The Art of Inventing Characters........ 2.50 
The 36 Dramatic Situations ............. 1.50 


The Technique of Fiction Writing...... 1.75 
Practical Authorship 1.50 
88 Ways to Make Money by Writing.... 1.20 
Writing for the Trade Press............ 1.00 
Rhymes and Meters 75 
The Manuscript Record ............+.+. .70 
The Way Into Print 
Fiction Writer’s Workshop ............. 65 


What WAN 0.06 
Plotting the Short Story................ 
How to Write a Short Story............ 


Descriptive catalogue of thirty helpful 
books for writers sent on request. 


JAMES Knapp REEVE, 
6 Alexander Bldg., Franklin, Ohio 
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N the last analysis, securing a publisher for 
your work is the test of your ability and the — 
reward for your effort. 

To attain success, you must have a practical 


a 
understanding of short-story technique and thor- 


ough development of your ability. Fiction-writ- — 


, ing is a profession that may be compared with 
1 _ the legal, medical or any other profession. At- 


tainment is secured not through study alone, but 


Are You ' through supervised training. 

THE AUTHOR & JOURNALIST'S SIMPLI- 
i FIED TRAINING COURSE offers an intensive 
q S ll . and practical period of training in writing stories 
e Ing of the types that are today in demand by the 

various fiction-magazines. 
The student-writer may, through the S_ T. C, 
Your prepare himself to reach the general fiction mag- 
azines or the purely literary periodicals. Whether 
the “business of writing” or “self-expression” be 


: 1, the Simplified Training Course will 
Stories? 


The S. T. C. gives the student-writer profes-_ 
sional training directed toward the end of writ- 
ing salable stories. 
or The necessary technique is simplified and only 
, essentials are dealt with. By thorough, personal 
d guidance, the student-writer is made aware of his 
. shortcomings and ability, and he is helped to help 
himself. Training of the type we have developed 

is interesting and: stimulating and may be ob- 

tained in no other way than through the Simpli- 
fied Training Course. The course is based upon 
; the most substantial modern psychological princi- 
: ples. Each student’s individuality is taken into 
_ consideration and he is trained according to his 
special aptitude. 

The S. T. C. is fully described in the free book- 
* let, “Short-Story Technique by the New Method.” 
It contains sample pages from the instruction ma- 
q terial, showing the clear and definite manner in 
F Ms which the necessary technique is presented. The 
q ‘ booklet will show you the way to successful 
: authorship. We will be glad to send you a copy. 
The coupon below is for your convenience. 


Let us tell you about a great new feature that has 
just been added to the course. 


THE AUTHOR & JOURNALIST, 
8. T. C. t. 


. Dept., 
1835 Champa Street, Denver, Colo. 
Please send me, without obligation on my part, your free 
full information about the Simplified Training Course in . 
Short-Story Writing. 
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